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Nov. 15, 1909. 


“I have renewed the agreement now “existing between the 
Victor Talking Machine Company and myself for a further 
period of twenty-five years, giving to this Company the exclusive 


| iot=4 olan comb oet-¥.com-tole Mo) Buceesaelmed : 

| my voice for the entire world.” VE, Cider, 
Oe 

| Hear these new Caruso records—especially his new ‘'Forza del Destino’’ solo (88207), and 


‘‘Mamma mia’’, the beautiful Neapolitan gondolier song (88206) —at any dealer’s. Then you'll 
appreciate the wonderful advances recently made in the art of Victor recording. 


And be sure tohearthe  —// 
Victrola 2) 


To get best results, use only Victor Needles on Victor Records. 
New Victor Records are on sale at all dealers on the 28th of each month 
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Che March of Events 


HE New Year promises well. We are 

having “good times’? in’ business — 

with some danger of forgetful recklessness. 

We are yet in the shadow of some startling 

commercial crimes, in spite of which there is 

reason to think that the level of commercial 
honesty does rise. 

The big problems of the proper regulation 
by government of great corporations is still 
with us, as it has been for years, and as it will 
be for years to come. That we are making 
some progress toward this great end, no man 
can doubt who considers the change that has 
come within the last decade. 

Yet great aggregations continue to be made. 
We seem, in fact, to be entering upon a period 
of renewed activity in their formation. Wit- 
ness such events as the combination of the 
American Telephone and Telegraph Com- 
pany and the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, and Mr. Morgan’s purchase of a 
control of the stock of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society; and there are othe: large 
events of the same kind. Such continued 
aggregations are to be expected. Nor are they 
all to be deplored; for some of them, wisely used, 
may be distinctly beneficial. But their con- 
tinued formation will keep alive the people’s 
demand for proper regulation. 

Outside our own country the world is unusu- 
ally interesting to the watcher of contemporary 
events. In England a great struggle is going 


on, such as may take its place in history along 
with those great events that mark the exten- 
sion of democracy against the entrenchments 
of privilege. 


All the werld is wondering, too, 
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just where England will be left, after this inter- 
nal struggle, with relation to its maintenance 
of primacy on the seas and Germany’s ever- 
growing strength. 

Far more important to the individual Ameri- 
can than intricate problems of governmental 
regulation of trusts and the affairs of foreign 
governments, is the continued diffusion of 
well-being in our own land. In spite of 
the rise of prices to the consumer and_ in 
spite of a thousand misfortunes that the 
despondent could catalogue, the American 
people continue to raise the general level 
of comfort, of intelligence, of helpfulness to 
one another. 

A shrewd student of civilization recently 
declared that the dominant mood in most old 
countries was a mood of individual despond- 
ency, but that the dominant mood in the 
United States was a mood of such individual 
hopefulness as to be at times tiresome to an 
observer. 

Let us gratefully accept the larger fact; for 
we can somehow manage to endure the weari- 
ness that comes from continued hopefulness 
and cheerfulness. 

It is a swift change of subjects from the 
moods of nations to one’s private affairs; but, 
if the readers of this magazine will pardon 
the descent, we should like to remark that the 


‘service that it tries to do toward right think- 


ing and right living was never before so gen- 
erously received. 2TTHE WoRLpD’s Work has 
never before had so high a level of prosperity, 
nor so many readers — to all whom a Happy 
New Year! 
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SIR WILLIAM VAN HORNE 


AN AMERICAN WHO BEGAN HIS BUSINESS CAREER AS A TELEGRAPH OPERATOR ON THE ILLINOIS CENTRAL 


RAILROAD, AND IS NOW CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY 
[See “American Builders in Canada’’. page £2476] 























Courtesy of The Saturday F 


SIR THOMAS SHAUGHNESSY 


THE PRESIDENT OF THE CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, WHO IS THE SON 
OF A MILWAUKEE POLICEMAN, AND WHO BEGAN LIFE AS A CLERK 


[See American Ruilders in Canada,’ Page 12476) 
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Photograph by Pirie MacDonald 
MR. THEODORE N. VAIL 


PRESIDENT OF THE AMERICAN TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY, WHICH HAS ACQUIRED A CONSIDERABLE 
SHARE IN THE WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH COMPANY; AND THE TWO WILL HENCEFORTH BE OPERATED TOGETHER 
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Photograph by Brown Bros, 


A NEW PHOTOGRAPH OF COMMANDER PEARY 


WHO HAS ALREADY RECEIVED A GOLD MEDAL FROM THE NATIONAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY FOR HIS DIS- 
COVERY OF THE POLE, AND WHO WILL BE SIMILARLY RECOGNIZED BY THE ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAI SOCIETY 
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Photograph by Curtis Bell 





MRS. CLARENCE H. MACKAY, A NON-MILITANT SUFFRAGIST 
‘*THE STRONGEST SUFFRAGISTS IN THIS COUNTRY ARE THOSE WOMEN WHO DEVOTE THEIR 
BEST ENERGIES TOWARD THE DEVELOPING OF THEIR CHILDREN IN ORDER TO MAKE 
THEM GOOD CITIZENS; AND WOMAN’S FIRST DUTY IS TO HER HOME AND CHILDREN” 
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CIRCUIT JUDGE WILLIAM H. SANBORN 


WHO PRESIDED OVER THE COURT THAT FOUND THE STANDARD OIL COMPANY OF NEW 
JERSEY GUILTY OF VIOLATING THE SHERMAN LAW, AND ORDERED THE TRUST DISSOL 


[See ** The Standard Otl ton,’ Pave 12421) 























MISS SELMA LAGERLOF 


WHOSE BOOK ‘“‘THE WONDERFUL ADVENTURES OF NILS,” HAS WON 
FOR HER THE NOBEL PRIZE OF $40,000 FOR IDEALISM IN LITERATURE 

















Photograph by Hollinger, N. Y. 
THE LATE RICHARD WATSON GILDER 


’ 


EDITOR OF ‘‘ THE CENTURY MAGAZINE’ 
OF DISTINCTION; PUBLIC-SPIRITED CITIZEN; AND ONE OF THE MOST ATTRACTIVE MEN OF HIS GENERATION 


DURING A LONG PERIOD OF ITS GREAT NATIONAL INFLUENCE; POET 

















“MINER AND CHILD ” EXHIBITED AT CHICAGO BY MR. CHARLES J. MULLIGAN 


FROM FWENTY TO THIRTY OF THESE MEN ARE KILLED OR INJURED IN THE UNITED STATES EVERY DAY 


(See “Saving Babies and Killing Men," page 12427) 
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LIFE-SAVERS PREPARING TO ENTER A BURNING MINE 


N-TANKS STRAPPED TO THE BACK WILL SUPPORT LIFE FOR TWO HOURS IN A POISONOUS ATMOS- 
THE RESCUER ALSO CARRIES AN ADDITIONAL TANK FOR RESUSCITATING DISABLED MIN - THE CHERRY 
ER WOULD NOT HAVE BEEN SERIOUS-IF THE MINE HAD BEEN EQUIPPED WITH THIS APPARATUS 


[See “Saving Babies and Ki r Men,” page 12427) 














A PRACTICAL TEST OF THE BRENNAN MONORAIL BEFORE THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF ENGLAND 


THE EQUILIBRIUM IS MAINTAINED BY TWO FLY-WHEELS (GYROSCOPES) SET IN A VACUUM, REVOLVING 
3,000 TIMES A MINUTE. THE GYROSCOPES AND THE CAR ARE PROPELLED BY A GASOLINE ENGINE 

















AN EXPERIMENTAL TEST OF A NEW GERMAN MONORAIL 
THE GYROSCOPE IS THE ESSENTIAL FEATURE OF THIS INVENTION ALSO 





See 











ABOUT THE PRESIDENT AND PATIENCE 


SPECIALLY by his experience but also 

by his temperament, Mr. Taft, when 

he entered the White House, seemed the best- 

equipped man who had come to the Presidency 

in recent times. He was not only the easy 

victor at the election by an enormous majority. 

He was also personally popular among all 

classes and parties of the people. A brilliant 
administration was universally expected. 

But now disappointment is freely expressed. 
You may hear it in any part of the country 
among men of either party. Everybody: yet 
has a personal liking for him. His sincerity 
and his good intentions are not doubted. 
But many men who a year ago were enthusi- 
astic in his support are asking one another 
whether he really “understands the game,” 
whether he is equal to the abnormal demands 
that are now made on a President’s firmness 
and courage. One man in public life, most 
kindly disposed to Mr. Taft, has expressed 
this feeling, in its extreme form, in these words: 


“He attacked the tariff with all sincerity, and 
yet the tariff barons got the better of him. He 
sincerely favors Conservation, and yet the enemies 
of that policy have got hope that it will not be 
vigorously prosecuted. He is truly and most 
sincerely the representative of all the people, and 
yet the representatives of specialinterests, especially 
in the Senate, seem to encounter no opposition 
from him. There never was a more patriotic, 
high-minded, well-meaning man called to a great 
office. But his amiability may be his undoing. 
Has he the steel in him that the battle demands?” 


This criticism shades down to an unexpressed 
fear in less positive minds. But such a fear 
is for the moment widespread. 


I] 


Mr. Taft was too popular when he came 
into office. That is to say, all kinds of people 
had exaggerated expectations of him. Some 
were sure that the Roosevelt policies would 
be discontinued. Others were sure that they 
would be pushed with increasing effectiveness. 
Tariff reformers expected great reductions 
of duties. ‘‘Stand-patters” expected him to 
prove himself a conservative party-man and 
a careful friend of high protection. The 
predatory rich expected immunity from further 
trouble — the Government will now let busi- 
ness go on! On the other side the belligerent 
reformers hoped to see corporation managers 
put in prison. Such was the unthinking and 
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absurd net-work of contradictory expectations. 
A rebound was sure to come. 

Moreover, a large part of the public had 
come to look on the Presidency not as an 
executive office but as a centre of cosmic 
agitation. Many persons thought of Mr. 
Roosevelt during his last years in the White 
House, not as Mr. Roosevelt was, but as many 
newspapers and politicians represented him 
to be. During his last two years any man 
who knew him and watched him and knew 
what he was trying to do will recall what an 
amazing exaggeration of his aims and _ his 
activities and purposes and habits grew up 
in the public mind, and consequently what 
an amazing misconception of the Presidency. 
Even now the perfectly truthful statement 
that Mr. Roosevelt was a most conservative 
president and prevented, or at least postponed, 
spasms of popular violence, will seem incred- 
ible to many readers of this paragraph. And 
Congress, lacking courage to consider any 
vital subject, spread the delusion of a riotous 
President as an excuse for its own inactivity and 
lack of character. 

When Mr. Taft came to the Presidency, 
therefore, a large part of the public had a 
distorted notion of the functions of the office; 
and they expected him to bring to pass by 
some sort of magic whatever they most wished 
to come to pass. This misconception explains 
in part the present wave of disappointment 
and criticism. 

The prevalent criticism is unfair, too, 
because it is premature. The new Administra- 
tion is just begun. The struggle last summer 
over the tariff, important as it was, was only a 
prelude. It must not be forgotten, moreover, 
that any attack on the long-entrenched tariff, 
with a Senate hostile to reduction, was a 
feat that required some courage. 

- The time of the real test of Mr. Taft’s 
large Presidential qualities is yet to come; 
and fair criticism or even careful doubt will 
wait at least till after one session of Congress. 


III 


It is well to set events in their proper order 
and perspective. The President is an execu- 
tive. He cannot make laws. He cannot do 
what the laws forbid. But he does stand as 
the representative of the whole people and it is 
his duty clearly to formulate and to insist on 
the policies and principles to which he was 
pledged by his election. 
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So far Mr. Taft has done that. He has a 
well-reasoned programme, far-reaching, frank, 
and in some respects radical. He has explained 
most of its items with much patience and 
repetition. He has taken the people of every 
part of the country into his confidence. 

He wishes to work out this whole pro- 
gramme in an orderly way. He cannot work 
it out except by the help of Congress. He has 
seen the futility of a feud between the White 
House and the Capitol; and during such a 
feud nothing can be done. He did not send 
obstructive Senators and Representatives to 
Congress —he finds them there; and the 
worst of them are of his own party. Nor can 
he remove them. He must work with them 
if he is to do anything. 

He must work with them or fight them to 
a finish. But fighting will not remove them. 
Every Representative yet has two years to 
serve, and many Senators a longer period. 
Besides, Senators in many states have ceased 
to be easily removable even by an indignant 
public. The Senators of Special Privileges 
are especially secure in their seats. The 
President must at least try to work with these 
men to bring about the plans that he is 
pledged to. 

Having made such a programme, Mr. Taft 
first submitted it to public discussion. Now 
he has presented a part of it to Congress. In 
a little while we shall be in a better position 
to make clear judgments and fair criticism. 
He is bound to do his utmost to secure the 
legislation that he asks for. Time will show 
his mettle for this kind of work. 

As the great forces range themselves, the 
people have every reason not only to be patient 
in judging him, but to be well pleased with 
the main position that he has taken. For in 
the last analysis there is but one question 
before the country, however many forms it 
may take; and that is whether the people or 
the special interests shall have their way. 
That is the question that Mr. Roosevelt raised 
and did valiant work to answer. It presses 
harder now than ever. On the main counts, 
Mr. Taft stands precisely where Mr. Roose- 
velt stood. ‘That surely is cause for congratu- 
lation, and not for criticism. 

He has shown his strong qualities of con- 
ciliation, and such victories as can be won by 
conciliation he will win. When the time 
comes for other weapons — that will be soon 
enough to see how he uses them. It does not 
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require courage to provoke a mutiny, but it 
does require courage to prevent it if possible 
and to meet it in the right way if it come. 
And the wise and fair part of public opinion 
is always the patient part of it. 


WHAT IS POPULAR ENTHUSIASM WORTH? 


ae yet the President is losing something 

of the large assets of the people’s con- 
fidence with which he started. If he had 
struck precisely the right note — if he had not 
sometimes struck the wrong note —to rally 
public opinion, he would now have the strength 
of all the people’s enthusiasm behind him. He 
made a speech at Winona, Wis., about the 
tariff that cut across the grain of his audience; 
he accepted Mr. Crane’s resignation without 
explanation to the public from the State 
Department; he has had the long controversy 
about Conservation under his Administration. 
All these things may be only “bad politics,” 
and not bad deeds in themselves. But they 
have kept the people wondering why he did 
them or permitted them, and asking whether 
he be a good judge of men and whether he 
may not be deceived. 

It is a peculiar quality that some good men 
lack and that some bad men have — to keep 
the public enthusiastic. It is not always 
necessary that a great leader should have this 
quality, for public favor ebbs and flows and 
is unstable. Still a President is doubly armed 
who is right and at the same time commands 
the people’s enthusiastic expectation of success. 
What the President is losing is just this con- 
fident general expectation of his success. 


A VICTORIOUS MOVEMENT OR A REVOLT 


HE most striking political fact of our time 
is the rise of the people to a more earnest 
interest in public affairs. There is — espec- 
ially throughout the Middle West —a_ very 
direct and strong expression of the feeling 
that the public business ought to be public 
business and not the business of private or 
special interests. 

This sort of revolt takes many forms. In 
city government it expresses itself in a greater 
directness of method — as in the commission 
form of government — and more concentrated 
responsibility. It takes the form also of the 
beautification of cities. 

In some states —as in Wisconsin — this 
feeling leads to the regulation of water-power 
as well as of other public utilities and of an 
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enormous broadening of public educational 
activities for the whole people. 

It is this re-rising of the people for more 
direct influence on government that somewhat 
blindly feels its way to the practical abolition 
of the election of United States Senators by 
the legislatures, and to experiments with the 
referendum and similar political devices. It 
led to much crude work in framing the Okla- 
homa constitution. It caused the mistaken 
cry for a guarantee of bank deposits. 

In another form it has become the insistent 
demand for tariff revision — even for further 
reductions now when the Administration had 
hoped that the subject was closed. The 
“Insurgent” Representatives and Senators 
are the true spokesmen of the population that 
they represent. 

The popular strength of the Conservation 
idea is a part of the same philosophy — the 
welfare of the whole people and no more merely 
private exploitation. 

All these and many similar popular demands 
are parts of the same movement. Nor is it a 
sporadic movement. It is steady, cumulative, 
insistent. Disregarded, it would become dan- 
gerous to many vested interests. Properly 
led, it will prove itself both a triumphant and 
a righteous impulse. . 

Now President Taft stands in his convictions 
and aims for the righteous wrath and the 
benignant purpose of this popular uprising 
against privilege. But it demands a more 
militant leadership than he has yet shown. It 
wishes and means to deal fairly even with its 
enemies; but it is by a line of battle rather 
than by judicial procedure that it will advance. 


THE CONFUSION OF ISSUES 


HERE is a defect in our political method 

and practice. Else the “Insurgent” 

masses would now be able to make a stronger 

and more direct expression of their opinions. 

There is no way to put before the people such 
definite questions as these: 

De you favor reductions in more schedules 
of the tariff? or 

Do you favor the control by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission of the issues of stocks 
and bonds by interstate railroads? 

When men voted for Mr. Taft they expressed 
in general a preference for him over Mr. Bryan, 
but that preference rested on one reason in 
one man’s mind and on another reason in 
another man’s mind. 


THE STANDARD OIL DECISION 
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The English have a better plan than ours 
to get the public will definitely expressed. 
They elect their legislature on a tolerably clear 
issue, whenever an issue arises, and the newly 
elected body assembles immediately with a 
mandate to do a particular thing. In America 
we elect Congressmen at stated intervals, after 
campaigns in which everything possible has 
been done to confuse and obscure issues, 
and after the election the old Congress goes 
right on legislating for another session, as 
if there had been no election. The system 
might have been invented expressly to thwart 
the people’s will, and to insure popular mis- 
representation by representatives. 

It requires some boldness to assert that the 
people’s will does triumph under such a 
system, and it can only be said that it triumphs 
in spite of it. On the whole, it does; ultimately 
it always does. It is profoundly true that ours 
is a government of public opinion, that the extra- 
legal, informal, spontaneous voice of the 
people is more powerful than their formally- 
uttered will. Yet we should gain time if we 
could take public opinion on definite subjects. 


THE STANDARD OIL DECISION 


HE conviction of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey of violating the Sher- 
man anti-Trust Law was expected, following 
similar decisions of the courts in the Northern 
Securities case and in the case against the 
American Tobacco Company. Yet, so quickly 
forgetful is the public, that the decision came 
with the force of a surprise. The unthinking 
received it as the falling of a severe judgment 
too long delayed and as the beginning of the 
end of the Trusts; and a part of the business 
world received it as an unwarranted govern- 
mental punishment of success and an inter- 
ference with legitimate activity. Who is safe? 
they ask. Are not all corporations and even 
partnerships open to attack? What is to 
become of our business fabric? 

Yet those who consider events in an orderly 
way see nothing revolutionary in the decision 
that this Trust has restrained trade, and noth- 
ing disastrous, but on the whole a reassuring 
tendency, if nothing more. 


II 


Go back a little way in our industrial develop- 
ment. Only recently has the corporation 
risen to great power. Then came the aggre- 
gation of corporations. Then the holding 
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company whereby a few men, by holding a 
minority of the stocks of many corporations, 
may control them all. These have been very 
rapid steps in industrial organization; and 
they have caused the invention of new and 
powerful financial machinery. They are 
steps forward, too, in organization and in 
efficiency. 

But, as with all other new machinery and 
all other long steps forward in efficiency, there 
have come dangers and abuses. In spite of 
the fears of some and of the hopes of others, 
the old natural law of competition cannot be 
abrogated in the commercial world; and its 
abridgment, except in a few peculiar cases, 
results in industrial wrong and danger. But 
the great aggregations of corporations, and par- 
ticularly the device of the holding company, 
are easy to use in too great restraint of com- 
petition. 

Here came the clash between the public 
interest and industrial efficiency, to say nothing 
of industrial greed; and something must be 
done. The law must in some way prevent 
abuses of these great, new, organizing forces. 
It was then that the Sherman anti-Trust Law 
was enacted. 

Its intent clearly was to prevent the throt- 
tling of competition — in spite of the fact that 
there are cases in which competition was 
already abridged by natural causes and cases 
in which it can have no play. The law was 
a first rough effort to do a right thing — to 
give the people a weapon against the abuse 
of the power to stifle competition where 
it ought to have free play. It seemed 
so sweeping in its provisions that no 
serious effort was made for years to enforce 
it. Rigidly and universally enforced, it 
seemed likely to derange all modern busi- 
ness affairs. Yet some regulative power was 
plainly required. 

Then came the effort to enforce this anti- 
Trust law. The Government won its case 
against the Northern Securities Company — 
a holding company. ‘The concrete results 
were not great, but there were moral results. 
One moral result was to show that a law on 
the statute books must mean something — 
must be enforced. That was much. Another 
moral result was the assertion that the people 
through the law and the courts may say'that 
the process at least of formal consolidation 
shall stop at a given point. If that fail, then 
further legislation may be considered. At 
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any rate, the law, effective or not, must be 
respected. That was a gain. 


III 


In the Standard Oil case similarly the con- 
crete.results are not likely to be very great, 
even if the Supreme Court affirms the decision 
of the lower court, as it is expected that it will. 
The business of the company is not going to 
suffer. But it may be put to the trouble 
to find a new and lawful plan of organization, 
as it was once before put to the trouble to do. 

Such a result may seem very small; and so 
it is in concrete ways. But it would be unfor- 
tunate if any great efficient industrial organi- 
zation were hindered in its business. The 
real result again is a moral one — the assertion 
of the supremacy of the law, even of a defective 
law, and a reminder that there is an offense 
against the public welfare somewhere in the 
advancing suppression of competition. 

One result, of course, will be the amendment, 
sooner or later, of the anti-Trust law. Another 
effort, even if it be another rough effort, will 
be made to express in fair and effective legal 
form the great principle that as a rule monopoly 
is injustice and that too strong a tendency to 
monopoly must be prevented in those activities 
that are not by their very nature monopolistic. 

All these events, therefore, give one useful 
and wholesome reminder — that the Govern- 
ment (and through the Government the people) 
are supreme. Corporations are the creatures 
of government. In the interests of the people, 
they require regulation and restraint. And there 
was a time, yet easy to recall, when this doc- 
trine was laughed at, a time when it was hoped 
or feared that the great trusts were in the last 
analysis superior to the law. This law surely 
was a dead letter. 

The problem of orderly Government is to 
make laws effective. If they are crude laws, 
then they may be improved. But the first 
thing is to make it clear that no power nor 
aggregation of power, whether it be used with 
or without criminal intent, can be long used 
unlawfully. 

This is a great lesson in the fundamental 
morals of free government; and we owe it 
to Theodore Roosevelt. Fortunately his suc- 
cessor is in accord with him. 

And now that we have proved that the Sher- 
man Law can be enforced, and have won the 
contention that governmental regulation of 
“Trusts” is both desirable and possible, this 
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undiscriminating and sweeping law should be 
so amended as to permit the prosecution only 
of real offenders against legitimate competition. 
As it stands, it is a first rough drag-net effort. 


OTHER “TRUSTS’’ THAN THE STANDARD OIL 


HE American Tobacco Company, now 
under what one might call a suspended 
sentence, was convicted of being a trust in 
violation of the Sherman Law. The case is 
under appeal. The evidence showed that in 
the conduct of its retail business it had resorted 
to some of the tricks and menaces of commer- 
cial warfare. Its record seemed clearer than 
that of other trusts that have been haled before 
the court. Yet men who read the evidence with 
open minds formed a judgment against it for 
unfair conduct. 

This company will have a chance to set 
itself right, and there seems little reason to 
think that it will be hindered in business, even 
though its outward form may have to be 
changed. It may be made very clear that 
the bounden duty of its officers and directors is 
to see that the “black-jack” be eliminated 
from its commercial weapons. 


II 


The suit against the American Ice Company 
in New York brought to light a mass of evi- 
dence which tends to show that it used in its 
business nearly every form of commercial 
oppression. Independent dealers were bought 
at the trust’s prices. In some cases their 
names were still used to lead the public to 
believe that they remained independent. Some 
were driven out of business by overcharges for 
their supplies. The evidence seemed even to 
show that their ice fields on the Hudson had 
been deliberately broken up by tugs chartered 
by the trust. 

It was a depressing array of evidence. This 
particular combination appears to have been 
especially sordid in its aims and vile in its 
practices. 


III 


The American Sugar Refining Company 
is in a criminal class by itself. It has been 
detected in some of the very lowest forms of 
crime. Either it or its hired men — there is 
no difference to the public mind — have been 
proven bribers of the coarsest order. They 
have been convicted of stealing from the 
Government by the use of false scales. They 
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have conspired to ruin independent producers 
and marketers of sugar. Commercial thug- 
gery has no blacker or lower record. In the 
factories it has violated sanitary laws. The 
slow murder of workmen is among its inci- 
dental crimes. Whether or not responsible 
officers of this company who had knowledge 
of these crimes serve terms in prison, they 
are already damned in public opinion. The 
people do not believe in commercial piracy, in 
privilege bought by bribery from legislators, 
in stealing, in lying, and in murder as assets on 
a commercial balance sheet. No matter what 
the courts may do, the verdict of public opinion 
is already written. 


IV 


It is little wonder, indeed, that many men 
of large business interests wear a worried look. 
They are harrassed not so much by the Govern- 
ment as they are hounded by public opinion. 
So long immune from the interference of law, 
many of the lesser and the greater trusts have 
undoubtedly fallen into ways of loose living. 
Now suddenly and perhaps without a chance 
for internal reform, some of them are haled 
into court, their evil deeds are paraded in the 
press, obloquy is heaped upon them, and their 
managers go forth with the brand of conviction 
upon them. 

It is an unlovely spectacle, and some of the 
first generation of trust-builders who forgot that 
their newly found power did not make them 
omnipotent and did not release them from the 
old, old laws of fair conduct, may be justly 
driven from the business world; and the 
business world must see to it that their suc- 
cessors come soberly to their great responsi- 
bilities. It would be wholly unfair to infer 
from the proved crimes of the Ice Trust and 
the Sugar Trust that crime is inherent in the 
very nature of a Trust, as there is danger that 
a part of the public may infer. Yet the very 
great power that the Trust gives makes such 
crimes easicr and justifies rigid laws of 
regulation. 

The ultimate conclusion is that no corpora- 
tion, however great, no “trust,” however strong, 
should ever be allowed under its corporate form 
or its extensive organization to shift responsi- 
bility for its actions from individual shoulders. 
And enforceable laws must keep this responsi- 
bility visible. 

We move, by all these events, toward greater 
orderliness and stricter responsibility. That 
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much is clear. And we have definitely gained 
this: Governmental regulation is now conceded 
to be necessary. The remaining task is to devise 
regulation that is at once effective and fair. 


WHO OWNS THE TRUSTS — THE RICH OR THE 
POOR? 


[’ the great corporations should be regu- 

lated or prosecuted or in any way hindered 
from making their usual profits, it is often 
asked, who would suffer most — the rich men 
who own large shares in them or the smaller 
stockholders? The general opinion seems 
to be that the loss would fall most heavily on 
the rich. Most of it would certainly be theirs, 
but the greatest hardship would probably fall 
on the small investors. 

The American Tobacco Company is an 
extreme case. Ten men own most of it. 
Four-fifths are owned by men who have each 
more than $400,000 worth of the common stock. 
In the event of a loss of profits the bulk of the 
loss would fall upon the wealthy, not only in 
this company but in most others. But the 
rich seldom have all, or any considerable part, 
of their estates invested in any one class of 
stocks. They could meet the loss of every 
dollar that comes from the dividends on their 
industrial stock without curtailing a single 
luxury, to say nothing of a single comfort. 

The real loss would be paid by smaller 
holders. Here is a partial list of the number of 
people who would be hit by the wholesale 
“smashing” of trusts: 


Industrial Companies and Stockholders 


Companies Pe 
The American Sugar Refining Company —_—20,000 
The Amalgamated Copper Company 18,000 
The United States Steel Corporation . 22,100 
The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company. . 24,100 
The American Smelting & Refining 
Company 7 9,400 
The Standard Oil Company 5,500 
The General Electric Company 5,000 
Total 104,100 


The small investor gets into the habit of 
buying one or two stocks. He seldom varies 
from the particular stock that he becomes 
attached to. Year by year, he buys one, two, 
or ten shares of Sugar, or of Steel, or of Tele- 
phone. He does not know how to scatter his 
investments among several kinds of securities. 
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The industrial trust stocks are peculiarly 


attractive to the small investing public, partly 
because these companies are very big and 
the public knows their names well, and partly 
because they pay good dividends. 

But, since there is no danger that the indus- 
trial trusts will suffer suspension of business, 
there is another frequently expressed opinion 
that is worth mention. You will hear it said 
often that they are, after all, not the property 
of rich men but really of many men of small 
means — that the strong, capable managers 
are really working for a large and widely scat- 
tered body of stockholders. 

This is partly true, but only partly true. The 
stockholders are numerous and are scattered, 
and anybody may buy these stocks at the 
market price and thus share the benefits of 
strong, capable, rich management — when it 
is fair and profitable. 

But ownership of a few shares of stock 
carries with it not the slightest chance of any 
voice in the management, and widely scattered 
small stockholders never come together. So 
far as control is concerned, it is in the 
hands of a few men in every company, even 
if they are the owners of only a minority of 
the stock. 

The great industrial magnates, therefore, 
do work for the public. That istrue. But the 
small investor has no voice, and he can least 
afford to lose the income on his investment, 
whenever times of loss come. 


THE EVER-RISING COST OF LIVING 


H®™ are three sentences quoted from a 
single page of the Wall Street Journal: 


“The increased cost [of shoes] to the retailer 
will naturally result in the consumer’s paying 
more, and concerted action among the principal 
manufacturers is now under way “for a uniform 
advance in specific lines.” 

“The business of the company is excellent, 
notwithstanding the frequent and large increases 
in the price of all rubber goods.’”’—From an 
interview with the treasurer of the United States 
Rubber Company. 

“The great demand at present for both hides 
and leather, at prices considerably in advance of 
what prevailed a year ago, has been given as the 
reason why shoes and harness and other articles 
made from leather will be increased in cost to the 
consumer.” 


On the same day that these items were printed, 
the United Cigar Stores pasted up in all its 
shops a little placard saying that conditions 
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would presently force an advance in the price 
of Manila cigars. 

During the same week, Bradstreet’s summed 
up what had happened in the markets during 
the previous month. The summary showed 
advances in forty-three of the commodities 
that enter into daily consumption, stationary 
prices in forty, and slightly lessened prices 
in twenty-three. On the whole, the average 
cost of all these items climbed higher than 
they ever were before in times of peace, 
except during the summer of 1907 — just 
before the panic came. 

Within the same week, authentic reports 
got abroad that all the big producers of copper 
in the United States had got together and 
intended to make an agreement to sell 
through one agency —a little billion-dollar 
pool to raise the price. The demand was 
somewhat quickened and the price rose 
slightly. Incidentally, the selling value 
of the stocks of the sixteen biggest cop- 
per companies rose from $485,794,000 to 
$579,150,000 — nearly $94,000,000 gain within 
a month. Nobody can say that it was a 
worthless rumor —this tale of a pool to 
raise prices. 

The cost of most things seems to be 
going up, but the income from _invest- 
ments goes down as the cost of the stocks 
and bonds creeps up. Nor do weekly 
salaries and wages rise. The same manu- 
facturers who announce the rise in the price 
of their products announce at the same 
time that the labor market is “steady” 
and wages are ‘unchanged and satisfactory.” 
There are too many artificial causes at work 
somewhere. 

An investigation into one important subject 
—the price of beef — made by the National 
Department of Agriculture gives some definite 
information. The conclusion reached is that 
the supply per capita, though large (182 
pounds a year), is not as large as it used to be, 
and that it is steadily declining. Yet the 
Department reports that the price of beef 
has not risen faster than the price of steers 
in the Chicago market. The high cost 
of corn is thought to be the prime cause 
of the increased price of meat on the hoof. 
Neither the farmers nor the packers, there- 
fore, seem to have used artificial means to 
raise the price. 

But one cause of the rise is found in the 
retail trade. In fifty cities, the retail price 
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bears the following relation to the wholesale 
price: 
Relation of the Retail to the Wholesale Price of Beef 


Percentage of retail price 


Cities in the above wholesale price 


North Atlantic States . . . . 31-4 
South Atlantic States . . . . 38 
North Central States . . . . 38 
South Central States . . . . 54 
Western States. . . . . + 39 


In Shreveport, La., for example, the retail 
price is 68 per cent. higher than the wholesale 
price; in Boston it is 36 per cent.; in Wichita, 
Kans., 49 per cent., and 58 per cent. in Spokane, 
Wash. On the other hand, in New York the 
retail price is only 20 per cent. above the whole- 
sale; and in Baltimore only 17 per cent. 

Secretary Wilson’s report explains that these 
high charges are caused by the multiplicity of 
small shops. The retail trade is necessarily 
expensive where the customers demand that 
the butcher send a man for orders and deliver 
goods at all times, perhaps by special trips. 
But the multiplicity of small shops makes 
the retailing unnecessarily expensive. When 
there are many small shops doing the business 
that one large one could do more efficiently, 
there are many more horses, wagons, boys, 
and clerks than there ought to be. They 
all cost money to maintain and the consumer 
pays the bill. 


THE GOOD RESULTS OF RAILROAD PENSIONS 


HE New York Central has joined the 
list of railroads that pay pensions to 
men past seventy years of age. The yearly 
pension, based upon the length of service, 
amounts to I per cent. per annum of the salary 
that a man received when he was retired, 
multiplied by the years of his service. For 
instance, if a man has worked for the road for 
fifty years, his pension will be 50 per cent. of 
the salary that he was getting when his seven- 
tieth birthday arrived. 

Thus, what the German Government does 
by old-age insurance and the British Govern- 
ment has set out to do by the old-age pensions 
Act, our railroads and industrial companies are 
coming to do here. The Pennsylvania, the 
Santa Fé, the Baltimore & Ohio, and many 
other railroad companies now pay pensions 
to retired men. ‘The cost to the roads is not 
relatively large, and it is far more than com- 
pensated in two ways. 

In the first place, without a pension system, 
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railroad managers properly hesitate to dismiss 
old employees who have spent the larger part 
of their lives in the service, and to leave them 
in poverty. They give them various jobs 
at smaller incomes, where old-age is not a 
fatal handicap. But nine out of ten of these 
jobs can be done much better by young men 
at smaller salaries; and the more old men that 
are kept in the service after they begin to decline 
in efficiency the poorer the service becomes. 

Then, too, for the same reason, the advance- 
ment of capable men is slower and the spirit 
of the service becomes slacker. 

A pension system, therefore, not only encour- 
ages loyalty and better work by making pro- 
vision for old age directly dependent upon the 
length of service, but it also makes sure that 
beyond a certain limit no capable man will be 
held back from promotion by a dead-line of 
“retainers.” The experience of the railroads 
that have tried such a plan shows that it is 
“enlightened philanthropy” of the best sort. 


THE TRUE VIEW OF INCREASING DIVORCES 


HE Government statistical experts have 
just issuedtwo large volumes dealing 
with the marriage and divorce figures of the 
United States from 1867 to 1906, and their 
summary contains some rather startling facts. 
In 1870 the number of divorces granted was 
10,962; in 1900 the total had reached 55,700 — 
an increase of from 28 to 73 per 100,000 of the 
population. At this rate of increase, experts 
think they can foresee a time when one out of 
every sixteen marriages in this country, and 
possibly one out of every twelve, will be dis- 
solved by the courts. The only country in the 
world which has a higher divorce rate is Japan, 
where divorce is about three times as frequent 
as here. 

It is worthy of note, however, that we have 
the highest marriage rate of all countries in the 
world except West Australia, Hungary, and 
Saxony. The marriage rate is larger in the 
Southern States than in any other part of the 
Union, but the West is rapidly gaining. 

The most common ground for divorce is 
desertion, but desertion is often made a pre- 
text; it is in fact only a symptom, for there is 
always some reason back of the desertion. 
Cruelty and adultery are next in the list of 
causes. Eighty-five per cent. of the appli- 
cations for divorces are not contested, and 
three out of every four are granted. 

The rising divorce rate, as shown by the 
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statistics of the last few years, has caused 
many people to fear that the family life 
of the nation is declining. Dr. James P. 
Lichtenberger, Assistant Professor of Sociology 
in the University of Pennsylvania, has com- 
pleted a painstaking investigation (under the 
direction of the Faculty of Political Science 
of Columbia University) of marriage and 
divorce in the United States for the last forty 
years, and his conclusions are optimistic. 

The period during which the divorce rate 
has risen has been a period of social and 
industrial transition, and it was but natural 
that the family should be thrown out of adjust- 
ment. He thinks it no more surprising that 
there should have been disturbances in domes- 
tic circles than that there should be turmoil 
in industrial and religious circles. 

He believes that divorces will become still 
easier to secure, and that an _ increasingly 
large percentage of people will be divorced. 
This process he explains as the nation’s 
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‘“growing pains,” and he thinks that no violent 
efforts should be put forth to check the activity 
of the divorce courts. ‘The reactionary 
attempt in our day to increase ecclesiastical 
and legal restraints is misdirected 
energy and invites moral disaster. Arbi- 
trarily to diminish the number of divorces, 
under existing conditions, would be to increase 
immorality and crime.” 

This investigator insists that his long inquiry 
has in no wise shaken his confidence in the 
stability of the American family. He says 
that there is no danger that romantic affection 
and all the finer sentiments associated with 
ideal married life will become less effective. 
In his summary, Professor Lichtenberger says: 


“The higher education and more systematic 
development of women will result in. the better 
training of the youth, but the home will continue 
to be the only school adequate for the development 
of strong personality and the attainment of life in 
allits highest manifestations. . The ultimate 
effect will be, not to increase divorces, but to 
make them more rare.” 


This is, no doubt, the true view to take of 
the subject; for every such subject must be 
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studied over a considerable period in order 
to put it in its true relation to great social 
forces and to see it in proper perspective. This 
view of the subject gives no reason for de- 
spondency about the ‘American family. 

But there are gross and vulgar and shameful 
abuses of divorce laws that call for the force 
of the most indignant public opinion. For 
instance, the too easy escape from the respon- 
sibilities of matrimony that the laws of some 
of the Western states yet permit, and especially 
the abuses of the law that the rich are able to 
command in many states. 

One such scandal filled the newspapers 
a little while ago. A very rich woman in 
New York brought suit for divorce against 
her husband. A referee was appointed, who 
took the evidence in secret; the husband 
sailed away on his yacht; the lawyers came 
before a court, submitted the report signed by 
the referee, and in five minutes the decree 
was granted. The name of neither party was 
mentioned in the courtroom, and the papers 
were immediately sealed. 

A poor couple, as everybody knows, under 
the same conditions, would have to face the 
publicity that many rich couples — not this 
one, however — manage to avoid. ‘The courts 
or the laws grant to the wealthy a protection 
that they do not afford to others. 


SAVING BABIES AND KILLING MEN 


HE leaders in medicine and in organized 
charity, and the leaders of public 
thought generally, are united in a determined 
effort to reduce the high rate of infant mor- 
tality. Different methods are tried in dif- 
ferent places, all with a more or less gratifying 
success, but the fundamental idea of all is that 
the babies must be saved. 

But while we are saving the babies, we are 
notoriously careless in killing able-bodied 
men by violence. We have long had an 
unenviable record for our railroad accidents 
and for violent deaths ‘resulting from our 
industrial expansion in general. The recent 
mine disaster at Cherry, Ill., has again called 
attention to the fact that we kill nearly four 
times as many miners per thousand of the 
employed as any other country in the world. 
There is no real reason why the death-rate 
among miners in the United States should be 
any thing like as large as it now is. In fact, 


voniitions in this country are such that we 
should have the lowest death- rate of all. 
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Mine accidents can never be wholly pre- 
vented, for a great many of them are due to 
extreme carelessness by workmen — and there 
is no kind of insurance against carelessness. 
The Government, however, has a corps of 
scientific men, under the leadership of Dr. 
J. A. Holmes of the Technologic branch of 
the Geological Survey, who are actively investi- 
gating the causes of disaster and making 
specific recommendations to reduce their 
frequency. If the owners of that mine had 
equipped themselves with the simple appara- 
tus recommended by the Geological Survey, the 
record of the fire might have been recorded in 
the local paper somewhat as follows: 


“‘A small fire broke out yesterday in the Cherry 
mine, caused by the ignition of a pile of straw in the 
mule stable at the foot of the main shaft. As soon 
as the smoke was seen issuing from the mouth 
of the shaft, the two life-savers attached to the 
mine quickly strapped on their helmets and oxygen 
tanks and were lowered into the shaft, together 
with a hose. A small quantity of water was sufh- 
cient to extinguish the flames without damage to the 
property. There was some excitement among 
the miners at first, but no one was injured.” 


Instead of this result, more than three hun- 
dred men were entombed in the mine. Prac- 
tically all lived for two days, and the twenty 
who were rescued had maintained life under- 
ground for a week. ‘There was no explosion, 
as at Monongah, W. Va., nearly two years ago, 
when the lives of nearly four hundred men 
were snuffed out like a candle. There was 
no lack of bravery at Cherry, as was shown 
by the sacrifice of a number of useful lives 
in the futile effort to reach the entombed men. 
It was a simple case of inability to control a 
fire which might have been extinguished by 
a few pails of water, if it had been possible 
for a man to live in the atmosphere of that 
part of the mine. Three men from the Geo- 
logical Survey — Messrs. Paul, Williams, and 
Rice — rendered heroic and useful service 
after they reached the scene, but the crucial 
moment for action had passed before they 
could get there. 

One of the difficulties in reducing our great 
mortality among miners is the fact that each 
state must make its own mining laws. The 
branch of the Geological Survey in charge 
of Dr. Holmes may devise proper methods 
for the prevention of accidents and for the 
relief of imprisoned men, but it cannot force 
them upon the mine-owners. Six of the 
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largest mining combinations in the country 
have already equipped themselves with safety 
devices, but there are any number of ‘mines 
now employing large numbers of men which 
make no suitable provision for their rescue 
in the event of an accident. It is surprising 
how many serious disasters are required by 
an enlightened people before public sentiment 
forces the owners to protect the lives and 
families of those who go down into the pit. 


THE CHIEF CAUSES OF DEATH 


HE Government report upon the deaths 
in the United States is based upon 
reports from the seventeen states where regis- 
tration is complete, and they contain 51 per 
cent. of the population. The figures may 
probably be multiplied by two in each case 
to make the compilations truly national. 
In the list of causes of death, tuberculosis 
maintains its lead. The summary of the most 
important causes shows these figures: 


Table of Causes of Death in 1908 


Cause Number 
Tuberculosis . 78,289 
Pneumonia 61,259 
Heart Disease 60,038 
Violence cia’, 52,421 
Intestinal Inflammation 52,213 
Bright’s Disease . 44,036 
Cancer . 33,4605 
Apoplexy 2,407 


Infant mortality is the saddest part of the 
story. The report shows a total of 200,000 
deaths of infants, or about 400,000 for the 
whole country. The Government believes that 
200,000 of these could be prevented. The com- 
ment concludes with this striking statement: 


“There is apparently no reason why infants, if 
properly born (and this means simply the pre- 
vention of ante-natal disease and the improvement 
of the health and conditions of living of their 
parents), should die in early infancy or childhood 
except from the comparatively small proportion 
of accidents that are strictly unavoidable.” 


The lowest death-rate in the Union is in 
South Dakota, with a ratio of 10.1 deaths a 
year per thousand persons. ‘The highest ratios 
are found, of course, in California, with 18.4 
per thousand, and in Colorado, with 17 per 
thousand. Both states are health resorts, 
and their death-rolls are increased by the 
victims of tuberculosis who go there from 
other states. 


OF EVENTS 


THE HEALING CAMP ON THE ROOF 
HE mechanical engineer of an_ office- 
building in New York caught a cold 
that lasted for a year. Finally he went to a 
clinic of the Board of Health. The examina- 
tion showed that he had tuberculosis. At forty- 
two, with a wife and four children, he was 
confronted with this overwhelming misfortune. 

His name was entered on a list and sent 
promptly to the visiting-nurse in charge of the 
district in which he lives. She visited his 
home and gave him a card admitting him to 
the nearest clinic, from which in turn he was 
recommended, if he cared to go, to the day 
camp on the roof of the Vanderbilt clinic. 
Admission is free, and he went. If his cir- 
cumstances had required it, there are funds 
from which he could have received money for 
his car-fare. 

At nine o’clock every morning he went to 
the roof camp. His weight was recorded and 
he received fresh milk and a raw egg. Then 
followed the morning registering of tempera- 
ture and pulse, after which he went to his 
comfortable steamer-chair and his blankets 
(both marked with his own name) and settled 
down to a quiet time with the morning paper 
or a book. To those who do not read easily 
or do not care to read, sloyd-work is taught or 
basket-weaving and the making of fish-nets 
and hammocks; and competent teachers help 
the women in crocheting, sewing, and knitting. 
The children are taught almost as at school, 
and nearly every day some visitor to the camp 
finds time to read aloud to a group or other- 
wise to entertainthem. Talks on the treatment 
itself are given to make the patients codperate 
intelligently toward their own cures. At twelve 
o’clock a plain, wholesome dinner is served; in 
the afternoon more milk and eggs; and at five 
o’clock the camp closes, and the patients go 
home. They are of all ages. At one time 
there was a 16-month-old patient and a 60- 
year-old patient there together. All forms of 
tubercular cases are taken. As long as the 
people can make the trip they are free to come. 

Once enrolled in the camp, they are not 
allowed to permit bad conditions at home to 
neutralize the effect of the work at the camp. 
Nurses visit their homes and, if necessary, 
physicians also. The lightest, airiest room 
in a home is given to the patient. Boxes for 
sputum, which can be burned, are given free. 
The linen and the eating utensils of the patient 
must be washed separately. Tickets are given 
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for two quarts of fresh milk and three raw 
eggs a day. All the other members of the 
family receive, if they wish, special physical 
examination. If they are infected, they, too, 
will be treated atthe camp. Thus this “camp” 
in the middle of the city gives free to the poor 
the food, rest, fresh air, and the skilled super- 
vision that the rich must pay large sums for. 

This day camp is one of the many wise 
agencies at work in the successful struggle 
against tuberculosis. The latest bulletin of 
the Bureau of the Census on mortality statistics 
shows that the deaths per 1,000 from all forms 
of tuberculosis in the registration area chosen 
for enumeration were 201 in 1904, 193 iN 1905; 
184 in 1906, 183 in 1907, and 174 in 1908. 


A WONDERFUL COURT OF JUSTICE 


HE Chicago Municipal Court, which has 
just completed its third year, is the 
most original, as it has fully proven itself to be 
the most valuable, idea in the recent history 
of the administration of justice. It is a court 
organized on a business plan; a corps of 
judges with a manager; a court with an 
executive officer, empowered to administer its 
affairs so that time and labor are economized. 
It consists of a bench of twenty-seven judges, 
working under the constant watchful super- 
intendence of a chief-justice, who are less 
than twenty-four hours behind their docket. 
This remarkable court handled last year 
more than 60,000 civil and more than 80,000 
criminal cases. It sentences the law-breaker 
on the day his offense is committed, or the day 
after. It renders judgment in a suit within a 
few hours of the time of its filing. Specially 
empowered to make its own rules of practice 
and procedure, it cannot be reversed on 
technicalities by the Court of Appeals, and as 
a matter of fact, less than one-tenth of 1 per 
cent. of its findings have been reversed. It has 
established, simply by its own “general order,” 
reforms that have immensely simplified and 
strengthened the processes of justice in Illinois. 
For instance, it has begun the practice of 
“supplementary proceedings” to enforce its 
judgments; it has ruled that counsel must 
make final exceptions to the judge’s instruc- 
tions before they are given to the jury; it has 
abolished written pleas; it has invented a 
system of simple, business-like abbreviations 
to take the place of the old, ponderous “ high- 
falutin”; it keeps its records in something like 
card-catalogues; it has abolished supernumerary 
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officers and done away with red tape, so that 


a suit can be brought for $2. It has relieved 
the superior court and the county courts of 
half their civil business; and it has asserted 
its cleansing control over the police of the city, 
and it has decreased crime by 30 per cent. 

So remarkable altogether are the achieve- 
ments of the Chicago Municipal Court, so 
interesting and important is the plan on which 
it is organized, that THE Wor LD’s Work is 
making, and will publish forthwith, a thorough 
study of it. 

ABOUT TRUTH 


HUNDRED or more persons have written 
protests against an article that appeared 

in this magazine two months ago — “The 
Confessions of a Successful Teacher.” It set 
forth the low esteem in which the teacher is 
held and the deadening effects of the pro- 
fession, as the writer had found it. Among 
these protestants is a man of wide knowledge 
and outlook in educational work, who writes: 


“The article is false. Similar confessions could 
be made by any class of women, or men either. 
This is a time of readjustment. Few are adjusted. 
Conditions are changing. ‘Teachers are not more 
ill-adjusted than others. The conditions described 
in the ‘Confessions’ are incidental, not inherent, 
and they are changing. 

“More than that, many a woman under these 
same conditions would work happily because of 
a different temperament, and because possibly of 
different physical reasons—a better physical 
basis for cheerfulness. 

“Every profession in this time of readjustment 
presents similar cases. Most physicians prefer 
that their sons should take up some other pro- 
fession. So, too, most preachers. I can prove 
that there is now no career for statesmen but only 
for politicians; and so on with all. Seen through 
a certain kind of glasses, nothing is as good as it 
was in the days of the fathers. I am writing this 
on a train. Our forefathers, when they traveled, 
simply shot quail on toast for breakfast. I have 
just had in a dining car an egg that proves the 
decline of civilization.” 

The “Confessions,” thus complained of, 
has the ring of a real experience. Truthful, too, 
is this comment in protest. But absolute truth 
— if there were such a thing in complicated 
human relations — is got at best by a study of 
various experiences of sincere persons. It is 
a natural impulse for a normal person to take 
a cheerful view of life. But to hold a brief for 
optimism — to be a professional optimist — 
is to pose; and, as soon as you pose, Truth goes 
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out the door with her handmaid, Sincerity, and 
you are left in a false relation to your fellows. 


THE UNITED STATES THROUGH FOREIGN 
SPECTACLES 


ge onegients recent books about the United 
States written by visitors from other 
countries or by foreigners resident here are — 


“America at Home,” by A. Maurice Low. 
(Scribner’s, N. Y., $1.75.) The Washington 
correspondent of the National Review has long 
held a good position among foreign correspon- 
dents in this country. This book is a very high 
class of journalistic work. 


“The Future in America. A Search After 
Realities,” by H. G. Wells. (Harper’s, N. Y., 
1906.) Stimulating and suggestive. It is not 
a record of travel or facts or philosophy, but 
it is a sane discussion of various striking 


features of American life and character. 


“Americans,” by Alexander Francis. 
(Appleton, N. Y., 1909, $1.50.) Letters that 
appeared in the London Times. Free from 
the insular narrowness which has sometimes 
spoiled the work of British critics. Mr. Fran- 
cis sees a danger to American institutions 
in the tendency to give too much power to gov- 
ernors, mayors, and commissioners. He thinks 
that socialism is not coming fastest where cap- 
ital is most concentrated. 


“As Others See Us,” by John Graham 
Brooks. (Macmillan, N. Y., 1908, $1.75.) 
Tuckerman’s “America and Her Commen- 
tators” was published in 1864, and forty-four 
years later John Graham Brooks goes over 
much the same ground. He has made an in- 
teresting and suggestive grouping of our national 
traits as recorded by writers, and to their com- 
ments has added some of his own. A_ record 
of books by English, French, and German 
travelers in the United States is added. 


“The Land of Contrasts: A Briton’s View 
of His American Kin,” by J. F. Muirhead. 
(New edition, Lane, 1902, $1.25.) A record 
of personal impressions of the author while 
engaged for three years in preparing Baedeker’s 
“Handbooks to the United States.” In the 
future of America he has great hope. Speak- 
ing of equality and the solution of the social 
problem, he says: “It would be hard to 


determine where we are to look for (it) if 
not in the United States of America.” A 
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readable book by one intimately acquainted 
with both branches of the English race. 


“America Revisited,” by David Macrae. 
(John Smith & Son, Glasgow, 1908.) Inter- 
esting as the record of two visits, thirty years 
apart, by a Scotch minister; more interesting 
as a study of Scotch character than as a dis- 
covery of new features of typical America. 


“Dollars and Democracy,” by Sir Philip 
Burne-Jones. (Appleton, N. Y., 1904, $1.25.) 
This is a rather hasty record of things seen and 
done by an Englishman during a year’s stay 
in the United States, chiefly in New York. 
Readable and not too serious. 


“Three Visits to America,”’ by Emily Faithful. 
(Fowler and Wells Co., N. Y., 1901, $1.50.) 
The result of the conscientious efforts of a 
woman of matured intelligence to understand 
our American life. She made three visits to 
America for the purpose of studying our society, 
our women, and our industries. She speaks 
candidly of our faults and our good qualities 
as she sees them. 

“America To-day,” by William Archer. 
(Scribner’s, N. Y., 1899.) A series of letters 
and essays which originally appeared in the 
London Pall Mall Gazette, and Pall Mall Maga- 
zine, by a trained observer and a skilful writer. 


“The United States in the Twentieth Cen- 
tury,” by Pierre Leroy-Beaulieu. (Funk & 
Wagnalls, N. Y., 1906.) The French original 
appeared in 1904, and was thoroughly char- 
acteristic of the French economist. Few 
writers since Walter Bagehot have treated “‘the 
dismal science” in more attractive fashion. 


“America and the Americans.”” Anonymous. 
(Scribner’s, N. Y., 1897, $1.25.) A clear 
statement of the impressions made upon an 
educated Frenchman by our American life 
during two visits to our shores. A vein of prej- 
udice runs through the book, and the author’s 
judgments are not always just; but the book 
is interesting. 


““Au Pays du Dollar,” by Raymond Gros 
and Francois Bournaud. (Leon Vanier, Paris, 
1908.) By two French newspaper men resi- 
dent here for “several” years; as keen for the 
sensational as Max O’Rell, and without his 
power of lively expression. One wonders if 
the authors ever stopped to think what kind 
of a picture of French life would be made by 
an Englishman who should clip French pro- 
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vincial newspapers and arrange his clippings 
in chapter form. 


“In the Land of the Strenuous Life,” by 
Felix Klein. (McClurg, Chicago, 1905, $2.00.) 
An admiring picture of American life as it 
appears to a French Catholic prelate. It is 
written for European readers and points out 
the merits rather than the defects which he 
sees. He calls Americans the “advance guard 
of humanity on the path of progress, of light, 
and liberty.” 


“The American Workman,” by E. Lavas- 
seur. (Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 1900, 
$3.00.) In 1893 the Academie des Sciences 
Morales et Politique of Paris asked M. Levas- 
seur to make a study of the condition of the 
laboring class in the United States. ‘This book 
is the result of five months’ investigation. 
It is a work of great industry and profound 
knowledge, worthy of a careful reading. 


“American Traits,” by Hugo Minsterberg. 
(Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 1901, $1.60.) 
Five papers on the character and culture of 
Americans, as seen by a German psychologist 
of world-wide repute. Chief emphasis is laid 
on the educational system in America, and the 
contrasts it presents to the German system. 


“The Americans,” by Hugo Miinsterberg. 
(McClure, N. Y., 1904, $2.50.) After being in 
the United States for ten years, Professor Mtin- 
sterberg attempts to dissipate German prej- 
udices concerning this country. Writing in 
an expository style, he presents a vast amount 
of facts on nearly every phase of American life. 
These are in the main correct; but, owing 
to preconceived ideas of the character and 
progress of Americans, his deductions are not 
always logical. His spirit is optimistic and 
decidedly friendly to our institutions. 


“As a Chinaman Saw Us.” Passages from 
his letters to a friend at home. (Appleton, 
N. Y., 1904, $1.25.) The writer was educated 
in the United States, and gives an amusing 
and caustic account of American life as it 
appears to the Oriental. 


LITTLE STORIES OF BUSINESS LIFE 


R. E. P. RIPLEY, President of the Santa 

Fé Railroid —a line of nearly 10,000 

miles — finds time every day to wade through 
a mass of “literature” that would appal the 
stoutest-hearted reviewer in the land. It con- 
sists of clippings from the newspapers published 
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along the railroad. For five years this mass 
of clippings has been piled up on his desk 
every day, and he really reads them. 

His purpose, of course, is to find out what 
the people along the railroad want, what they 
think of things in general, how they regard 
the road, and, perhaps, what they think of the 
railroad’s agents. Mr. Ripley thinks that 
some reforms may have been accomplished 
as a result, and he has surely demonstrated 
that he is a patient and industrious man. 


II 


Mr. Clark Williams, who was appointed by 
Governor Hughes to be superintendent of 
banking in New York and took office during 
the panic, has now been appointed Controller 
of the State. The office is higher, but the 
salary is lower. Still the new position gives him 
control over the appointment of a new Super- 
intendent of Insurance — and that is important. 

He is a comparatively young man who came 
from Canandaigua, N. Y., was trained in Wall 
Street — very near the heart of it, too— and 
knows the intricacies of banking and is an 
expert in financial practice. He gives up, for 
a time at least, a very lucrative career in the 
financial world to accept a salary as a public 
officer of $6,000 a year — about what he would 
have paid one of his best clerks in the Columbia 
Trust Company or the United States Mort- 
gage & Trust Company. 

His friends give him credit for a real desire 
to serve the state in a position where it most 
needs good service; and he can afford to do 
it because he has behind him a big estate in 
western New York. He is yet a young man, 
with complete Wall Street training, a clean and 
efficient record in the service of the people, with 
a private fortune, and with the friendship and 
confidence of the financial giants. 

There are five great banking institutions 
in New York that are now eagerly looking 
for new presidents. Two, at least, would be 
willing to pay Mr. Williams from three to five 
times what he is making at Albany. But he 
is making an investment for the future. 


A MANAGING EDITOR’S NEW YEAR LETTER TO 
.A FREQUENT CONTRIBUTOR 


My DEAR Sir: On the jong list of writers who 
have sent manuscripts to my desk during 1909, 
I note that yours is the most frequent name. 
I see also that all but one of your articles 
went back to you. 


This was hard luck, I 
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know, but I congratulate you on your per- 
sistence and I should like to help you improve 
the record for 1910. 

We should rather send you a check any day 
than return a manuscript. If you but knew 
how hungry we are for good “copy,” and how 
eagerly all our editors go through their morn- 
ing’s mail in the hope of finding it, you would 
write — not more, but more to the point. 

Every manuscript that comes into this office 
finds an outstretched, welcoming hand. There 
was never a time when a vigorous writer with a 
real story to tell had a better chance. 

Your ill-luck is not due to the fact that you 
have not yet made a great name for yourself. 
Some of the best articles come from writers 
whose names the public never heard of before; 
and many articles are sent back to writers 
whose names frequently adorn the title-pages 
of other magazines. Moreover, it is no 
unusual occurrence for our own editors to 
decline their own articles, no matter how 
much labor they have cost. 

Do you remember sending an article on 
“The Irrigation Canals of the Babylonians?” 
What possible chance was there for it in THE 
Wor p’s Work, which is a magazine of present 
interest? If you had gathered all the big facts 
about the Gunnison tunnel —and been the 
first man to do so— your name would have 
been writ large on the stub of our cheque-book. 

I remember another — “The Educati n of 
the Boy.” What is the use of solving the 
world’s problems, if you don’t tell the answer 
in an interesting way? Your article was no 
more interesting nor convincing than a geometry 
without diagrams. If we had accepted it, only 
the proof-readers would have read it to the end. 

Then there was your article on “The Hook- 
worm Scourge and the Cure.” You were 
sure that we would take that because the sub- 
ject was new, and because of our steady cam- 
paign for better health and more efficient work. 
There were two good reasons why this went 
back to you in the next mail. First, our article 
on “The Cure for Two Million Sick,” pub- 
lished in May, told all about the scourge and 
set the ball a-rolling. Second, only an expert 
investigator ought to discuss its medical 
treatment. 

There was another reason why we declined 
your article on “The Out-door Treatment of 
Tuberculosis.” We had two articles on that 


‘subject already on hand, and both were better 
than yours, 


OF EVENTS 


I remember that you thought us unfair 
because we would not print your reply to 
“The Confessions of a Successful School- 
teacher.” You wished to annihilate it. Your 
article declared that the unknown writer had 
slandered a noble profession; you asserted that 
the great majority of teachers are neither 
disgusted with nor ashamed of their work; 
and you wished to record, for all time to come, 
that the business of teaching is one of the most 
dignified of all human occupations. But you 
didn’t give specific facts to prove it — and you 
admitted that you had left this dignified pro- 
fession after five years’ experience. You wrote 
a vehement, general denial in criticism of a 
clear-cut, definite experience. Did you never 
read the Old Testament story of the impetuous 
warrior who slew two men better than himself ? 

You sent to us the other day an article on 
“The Political Crisis in Mexico,” with seven- 
teen photographs. The illustrations were good 
enough, but THE WorLD’s Work is not a 
picture-book. The article was hopelessly bad. 
You had chosen a complicated subject, taken 
a partisan view, and reached conclusions after 
a three days’ sojourn in Mexico City. Can 
you imagine an article on American politics 
written by a Mexican under the same con- 
ditions? Aside from that, can you imagine the 
average American reader getting wildly excited 
over any article about Mexico? 

In addition to your article that was published, 
there were two others good enough to print 
—or could have been made so with a little 
carpenter-work. ‘Our National Waste” was 
full of big facts and you handled them in a 
large way. It was your misfortune, however, 
that we had already engaged the one great 
authority on Conservation to write three articles 
on the subject. As I wrote you, we could not 
take the edge off his articles by publishing 
yours in advance. 

The other, “Our Governmental Expense 
Account,” struck a similar snag. One of our 
ablest staff writers has been working for 
months on that very subject. For this ill- 
luck you are not to be blamed — nor are we. 

If you really wish to write for THE WorLD’s 
Work — and I hope that you do—let me 
suggest that you write to us in advance and 
ask if we are interested in the proposed sub- 
ject. This will often save your time, labor, and 
postage — and it will also save us some work. 

I want to caution you against a habit that 
will wreck you in the end if you don’t curb it 
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—that of stringing out indefinitely a single idea 
that is perfectly clear in your first statement of 
it. For instance, if you start out to show that 
black is the opposite of white, do not say: 


“That color which is referred to by artists and 
all the rest of the world as black is essentially 
different from that which they call white. Asa 
matter of fact, black is essentially different from 
white. Let me be more specific. If black were 
at the North Pole, white would of necessity be 


WHAT I TRIED TO 


WHAT I TRIED TO DO IN MY LATEST BOOK 
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at the South Pole — that is to say, as far apart as 


it is possible for them to be. It is easy to be seen, 
in the light of these considerations, that every 
intelligent man should always make a careful 
differentiation between the two — that is to say, 
he should never confuse black with white.” 


We should like to have you write during 
1910 at least one article so well that no one 
else would think of submitting another on that 
subject for two years. E. A. F. 


DO IN MY LATEST 


BOOK 


I. MR. MEREDITH NICHOLSON’S AIM IN 


“THE LORDS OF 


HIGH DECISION” 


HE human relationships set forth in 
“The Lords of High Decision” were in 
my mind before I thought of taking 
Pittsburg as the scene of the story. But 
the real beginning grew out of a feeling that 
had grown upon me through several years 
that in the processes and experiments of 
democracy lie many and great opportunities 
for the novelist. 

I do not care greatly for problem or special- 
plea novels, as such, though there have been 
many striking and effective ones, as varied 
in subject and manner as “The Modern 
Instance” and “The Jungle.” They are too 
prone to be mechanical, with the “purpose” 
sticking out disagreeably. But a great subject 
in itself does not make a great novel; the 
characters must be clean-cut and authentic or 
they will express nothing. They must be human 
beings, made to exist, to suffer, and to grow 
before the reader’s eyes. It is an easy matter, 
comparatively speaking, to describe characters; 
the test of the author’s quality lies in his 
ability to depict moral and spiritual change; 
nor is it enough to say that changes have taken 
place— the sense of change must be commu- 
nicated fully to the reader’s consciousness with 
such force that he is thoroughly convinced. 

When I once had Pittsburg firmly in my 
mind, I sought a character who should express 
the city — not in caricature, but in the reality 
of a realism relieved by humor (if I know what 
humor is), and lifted by cheer and hope. I 
am only about half realist; the romantic 


aspects of life — the life that I see and touch 
— interest me immensely. It is held by some 
critics that fiction must be either one thing or 
another, but I prefer a “blend” of the realistic 
and the romantic. This may be a tempera- 
mental defect in me, but I am not ashamed of 
it. I know the rough, hard aspects of Pitts- 
burg, but I see glowing above the Iron City 
not only romance but poetry. 

And so, if any one cares to know how I came 
to write this story, Wayne Craighill stands 
for the city itself. He gropes his way toward 
the light, much as the city itself is doing; he 
is, as one of my other characters puts it, a 
man in search of his own soul; and, as he 
finds it through labor, so must the city, and so 
must our democracy in all its forms and expres- 
sions. Against him I set up his father — the 
familiar, smug, complacent reformer, self- 
deceived into believing that the rough edges 
of our difficult problems can be ground down 
smoothly by prayers and resolutions. I tried 
to illustrate, through my heroine, Jean Morley, 
the spirit of endeavor and achievement and 
the relationship that exists between us all, 
the dependence of one social class upon another. 
Those who do not care for this sort of symbol- 
ism may overlook it; and for such I can only 
hope that the story fulfills the first law of the 
novel, which is that it must entertain. 

To illustrate democracy’s weakness, strength, 
and needs through the medium of the novel 
seems to me the highest task that can engage 
the pen of Americans. I salute Mr. Winston 
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Churchill, who in several notable instances 
and with growing power has addressed himself 
to phases of our political life; and Mr. William 
Allen White, whose “A Certain Rich Man” 
depicts so splendidly the social and political 
development of his own soil. Both are essen- 
tially American, animated by a high serious- 
ness and sincerity, and both these writers 
are deeply informed and keen critics of life. 
Against such performances the transatlantic 
marriage, the vulgarity and banality of the 
fantastically prosperous, the tame American- 
ization of the Gallic triangle are like the 
dabblings of the timid swimmer in tepid back- 
water left by the tide, while the clear, brimming 
ocean thunders on the broad beaches beyond. 

The twilight of the poets—now rapidly 
deepening into starless night — means simply 
(if I am entitled to an opinion) that poetry is 
not an adequate medium for those who would 
utter effectively the messages of democracy. 
Prose drama and the novel are far better 
adapted to the discussion of the problems that 
to-day engage mankind. In the poetic drama, 
however, as Mr. Cale Young Rice and Mr. 
Percy Mackaye essay it, lies hope for that 
teaching of idealism which must be always and 
inevitably the melodious accompaniment of 
the sturdy tramp of democracy. To the novel 


WHAT I TRIED TO DO IN MY LATEST BOOK 


we must leave the holding up of the mirror 
that our diverse peoples may know each other, 
Mr. White’s Kansas speaking to Mr. Churchill’s 
New Hampshire, and: Miss Johnston’s cava- 
lier catching step with Nicholas Worth’s new 
“Southerner.” 

The critics of the far future, standing aghast 
before the huge pyramids of the fiction of 
to-day, will, I should say, of necessity restrict 
their attention to those novels and those alone 
which deal with life — the actual, vibrating life 
of this America, in those expressions which Walt 
Whitman found in democracy after seeking 
vainly in “ paged fables” for its “Intentions”: 


“Tt is in the present — it is this earth to-day, 

It is in Democracy — (the purport and aim of 
all the past), 

It is the life of one man or one woman to-day 
— the average man of to-day, 

It is in languages, social customs, literatures, 
arts, 

It is in the broad show of artificial things, ships, 
machinery, politics, creeds, modern im- 
provements, and the interchange of nations, 

All for the modern — all for the average man 
of to-day.” 


It was in some such groping after the truth, 
as chanted in these lines, that I wrote “The 
Lords of High Decision.” 


Il. MR. IRVING BACHELLER’S AIM IN “THE MASTER” 


N writing “The Master,” I aimed: 

To lead my readers, with the help of 
cheerful company and stirring episodes, to a 
clearer knowledge of the great evil of war, 
and to create new enthusiasm for the old truth 
that out of one blood God has created all 
peoples. In other words, to help along a 
feeling of brotherhood between man and man 
the world over. 

To suggest what can be done with a child’s 
mind under training which compels it to 
depend upon latent but neglected powers, 
and to feel its own way to the truth. To 
suggest, for instance, the deeper insight which 
may be imparted to the human eye by a patient 
training of its power of observation in child- 
hood. So I planned a boy to whom no lan- 
guage is taught and who finds, therefore, a new 
inlet of knowledge. How would he man- 


age to convey his own thoughts and interpret 
He would manage it 


those of his master? 


somehow, but how? What conclusion would 
he arrive at in time as to himself and the world 
in which he had found himself and the cause 
and purpose of both? For this experiment 
I invented that Isle of the Sky in the Wilderness. 
When this youth comes out among men with 
the purity and simplicity of childhood and a 
wisdom greater than that of his fellows, his 
work and the book begin. He sees clearly 
a truth to which ancient custom has blinded 
us, namely, that war is the greatest evil in the 
world. 

In my hero I sought to show the power of 
high thinking over one’s mind and body; in 
my villain the like power of low thinking. 

I sought to show how a man would express 
himself in this modern world with a spirit like 
that of Jesus Christ in him. 

All this I have sought to accomplish by 
holding my readers with certain novel char- 
acters and expedients: 
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(1) The anonymous book, which compels 
the man who falsely claims its authorship to 
live up to its teaching; and this in time 
changes his character and breaks down the 
plan of his life. 


EIGHT PER CENT. 


SALESMAN for a New York bond 

A house called on a retired farmer up 

the state last month to try to sell 

him a block of street-railway bonds. The 

bonds were a second-mortgage issue on a 

good road. They sold at a price that was 
conservative. 

The old man listened to the long story with 
perfect composure. After a while he said: 

“Young man, I guess your bonds are per- 
fectly good. Now I have, in all, about $15,000 
to live on. Tell me just how much money 
I could get out of your bonds every year if I 
bought them.” 

The salesman figured for a minute, then said: 

“T make it $810.” 

The reply was staggering: 

“T have to have $1,100; and it’s hard going 
if I don’t get $1,200. You see, it costs a lot 
more to live than it used to; and the youngest 
boy ain’t quite ready for college yet.” 

The salesman saw the situation, so he 
switched the talk around to generalities. After 
a few minutes the old man got to like him well 
enough to ask his advice. Finally, he told 
him just how he managed to get $1,200 a 
year out of his $15,000. The list, as the 
salesman remembers it, is as follows: 


A RETIRED FARMER’S INVESTMENT 





Amount Investment Income 
$3,000 Seattle Street Improvement bonds $240 
$4,000 Los Angeles Assessment bonds 320 
$2,000 Mtge. on store in Lewiston, Ida. 200 
$2,000 First mtge. on a farm in Arkansas 180 
$2,500 Mortgage on a store in Florida 200 
$1,000 Montana Irrigation Co. bond . . 75 
$ soo Cashin abanking-by-mail bank . 20 

Total $1,235 


The Seattle bonds were bought this year; 
the Los Angeles bonds last year. The Florida 
mortgage is a renewal of half a mortgage made 
five years ago. 


EIGHT PER CENT. 
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(2) By a love between a young man and a 
young woman which is clearly indicated and 
well understood by both, but never expressed 
in words until it comes to its climax. 

This, chiefly, is the task I set myself. 
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“How did you happen to get a collection 
like this?”’ asked the salesman. 

“One of my boys is the cashier of a bank 
in the West,” he said, ‘‘and another is an 
editor. Joe picks out my investments for me 
to get the big income; but I never buy unless 
they both recommend it.”’ 

“Joe” is the Western cashier. He has 
persuaded the old man that 8 per cent. on a 
mortgage or a bond in the Western country is 
as safe as 5 per cent. on a New York bond 
or mortgage. That is a well-fixed idea in the 
country where Joe works. It is not at all 
certain that, for all practical purposes, he is 
not right. 

The salesman, who told me this story, 
referred to the investment as “a lot of junk.” 
He tried to show the old man the trouble that 
he had bought into. He drew a picture of 
what would happen if the farmer down in 
Arkansas failed to pay the interest, and if the 
investor had to hire a lawyer, at long range, to 
collect that $180. He proved, to his own 
satisfaction, that 5 per cent. with certainty is 
better than g per cent. with possibilities of 
having to go after it with a sheriff. ‘The reply 
was conclusive enough: 

“T know that farm; and if I ever get a 
chance to get hold of it for $2,000 I’ll take it 
quick enough!” 

This story is told to illustrate the fact that 
there are some people in this country who 
think they can get 8 per cent. or more on their 
investments, as a steady income. Most of 
these people, however, are located west of the 
Missouri River, or south of it. 

Now, it is natural to ask how far this method 
of buying is safe for the average man. If it 
is really sound, it ought to spread. If it is 
unsound, it is a good thing to find that out. 

In general practice, it would lead to steady 
losses. To buy without discrimination — 


either assessment bonds from Western cities, 
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or improved real-estate mortgages in border 
towns, or farm mortgages in the backward 
states — would be the height of foolishness. 
There are many farm mortgages that are 
little better than a gamble on next year’s crop, 
and many mortgages on stores are the purest 
gambles. Under certain conditions, a mort- 
gage of this sort is merely a lien on good luck 
or bad luck. The mortgage may be per- 
fectly good this year; and next year the store- 
keeper may go into bankruptcy or the value of 
his store may shrink wonderfully on account 
of some very simple development in the way of 
competition. 

As to assessment bonds on street improve- 
ments, they may be either very good or very 
bad. If they are put out to finance a street 
improvement plan in a “booming” suburb, 
they are as likely as not to prove worthless in 
the long run. If, on the contrary, they repre- 
sent work on a business street in a solid city, 
they are perfectly good— but they seldom 
yield 8 per cent., even in Los Angeles and 
Seattle. 

Irrigation bonds — so popular just now — 
are perfectly good if they are good at all. 
Their goodness or their badness depends on a 
multitude of factors. The personal honesty 
of the promoters and the bankers is a big 
factor. The excellence of the engineering 
estimates is another big factor. But the 
biggest of all is the business risk — the question 
whether or not, when all the work is done, the 
lands will be salable and the water rights a 
commercial asset. That depends on many 
things — the amount of competition, the busi- 
ness conditions of the country at the time, the 
general demand for lands of this sort. An 
irrigated tract, however excellent, will pay 
no dividends until it is sold and settled. 

To buy any one of these classes of securities 
without the greatest care will lead a man into 
trouble sooner or later. The words “mort- 
gage,” “real estate,” “bond,” and “munic- 
ipal”” may be little more than lures to draw 
a man onward. In their first meaning they 
stand for everything that is solid, honest, clean, 
and respectable in the investment world. Yet 
each of them has been stretched to cover the 
outright gambling chance. 

There are men, however, who are quite 
right to buy such securities as are held by the 
retired farmer up-state. They are men with 
- special information at their hands, men whose 
positions entitle them to take a certain business 


EIGHT PER CENT. 
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risk with their money, or men whose busi- 
ness connections enable them to utilize special 
knowledge that the investors do not them- 
selves possess. These classes include many 
thousands of men all over this country. They 
even include a few — but a very few — women. 
They do not include any trustees or custodians 
of other people’s money. 

The selection of such investments is a 
science in itself. It has not been brought to 
perfection in Wall Street — nor, indeed, in 
any of the Eastern business sections. The 
Wall Street banker of the better class will not 
undertake to find for any one an 8 per cent. 
investment, even if the intending buyer makes 
it clear that the purchase is to be considered 
a business risk, rather than a true conservative 
investment. In his letter of reply, the chances 
are that the banker will incorporate the two 
words “gamble” and “wild-cat,”’ and the 
chances are that he will go further and intimate 
that the man who looks for 8 per cent. is a 
good bit of a fool. 

THE Wor Lp’s Work shares most of the 
opinions of the Wall Street bankers on this 
point; but it will not go so far as to say that 
all 8 per cent. investments are unsound. A 
man who has a large sum of money to invest 
can go to various parts of this country and 
invest it at 8 per cent. with almost perfect 
safety, provided he does not want it in such 
form that it can be readily converted again 
into cash. The man with a small sum of 
money to invest cannot do it. 

The best thing he can do, if he has to get 
such a high return on his money, is to trust to 
the guidance of some old, well-established, 
reputable banking house, either East or West. 
If he finds a dealer who has placed high interest 
mortgages for many years and who can prove 
that none of those he has selected have ever 
defaulted, that is good enough. If he finds a 
reputable dealer in municipals who will tell 
him just what underlies the assessment 
bonds of any city, and who will risk his 
reputation on them, that, too, is a fairly good 
recommendation. 

If irrigation bonds are offered to him by 
people of national reputation, and they tell him, 
succinctly, that they themselves know what they 
say to be true, and that they themselves are pre- 
pared to take an active part-in the manage- 
ment of the affair and see to it that it is con- 
ducted on a business basis, most of the elements 
of danger are eliminated. ee 
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HOW MUCH INSURANCE SHOULD I 





CARRY? 


EARLY all life insurance is secured in 
N a haphazard manner. The average 
insurer does not arrange for his life- 
insurance protection upon the definite basis 
with which he secures fire insurance or the 
other commodities of his business or family life. 
When a man seeks protectionagainst fire loss, 
he wishes to reimburse himself for a definite 
sum in case his home or stock of goods should 
be burned. This definite loss is ascertained 
by valuing the merchandise to be insured. 

He knows what his home is worth: it has 
cost a tangible, ascertainable sum; when he 
seeks fire insurance to reimburse him in case 
of loss, therefore, it is the actual money value 
of the property which he wishes to cover. 

Life insurance should be secured upon the 
same basis. Every healthy man with a family 
is worth a definite sum to his family; the 
amount is the exact measure of the income 
which he provides for their maintenance. 

While his value to the family cannot be 
measured with the same degree of exactness 
withwhich a piece of property may beappraised, 
a certain sum is ascertainable, and this sum 
can be insured as definitely as can the home or 
the business merchandise. 

Let us assume that the head of a family has 
an income of $1,500 a year. For personal 
expenses and his share of the family expenses, 
let us suppose that he uses $600 annually. 
This leaves $900 per year that his family 
receives through his income, and it is his 
insurable value to his family. Thus it is seen 
that if the head of the family dies without 
insurance, his family is deprived of its income 
and there is an exact loss, each year, of the 
above definitely stated sum. 

The man seeking insurance may now ask: 
“How am I to know just how much insur- 
ance I should carry to give my family yearly 
the exact sum they will need, the sum that I 
will provide should I live?” 

This is ascertained by the mortality tables 
of the insurance companies. By “The Ameri- 
can Experience Table of Mortality,” the 
expectancy of the average life is ascertained. 


By this table, of a certain number living at 
a specified age a given number will be alive 
at the end of a specified number of years. 

For instance: at age 25, the expectancy is 
thirty-nine years; at age 35, it is thirty-two 
years. 

Let us assume that a man is thirty years of 
age, and wishes to insure to his family $900 
yearly in case of his death. He must leave 
them a sum in cash which, at interest, may be 
drawn upon annually for thirty-five years for 
the $900 needed. Computation shows that 
$16,798, placed in bank at 4 per cent. inter- 
est, will yield just $900 per year for thirty-five 
years; consequently, $16,798 is the amount of 
insurance that should be carried by a man 
thirty years old, whose family will need $900 
a year should he die. 

The following table gives the expectancy 
of life at each age from twenty-five to sixty, 
and the present insurable value of a life pro- 
ducing an income of $1,000 per annum over 
personal expenses. If the net income is less 
or more than $1,000, the insurable value is 
for a proportionate amount: 


AO gin Vee ee le 
25 39 $19,584 43 26 $15,982 
26 38 19,687 44 25 15,622 
27 37 19,142 45 25 15,622 
28 37 19,142 46 24 15,247 
29 «= 36 18,908 47-23 14,856 
30 35 18,664 48 22 14,451 
31 35 18,664 49 22 14,451 
32 34 18,411 50 2I 14,029 
33. 33 18,147 5t 20 13,590 
34 33 18,147 52 «1g 13,134 
35-32 17,873 53. «1g 13,134 
3631 17,588 54 —s«18 12,659 
37 30 17,292 55 17 12,165 
38 30 17,292 56 17 12,165 
39 29 16,983 57 16 11,652 
40 28 16,663 58 15 11,118 
41 27 16,392 59 15 11,118 
42 27 16,392 60 14 10,563 


Many men are not fully insured because they 
do not give as much thought to the cash out- 
lay for a policy as they do to the face value of 
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the policy. Young men think it out of their 
power to secure $5,000 or $10,000 worth of 
protection because the amount seems so large. 
The sum needed annually to pay for $5,000 is 
$100; or, looked upon as a weekly saving, $2. 
When the man aged thirty learns that he 
should carry $16,798 of life insurance, his 
first question is: “Can I pay for that much?” 


THE WAY TO HEALTH 


The premium in a number of the leading com- 
panies for this amount is about $383, or $7.50 
per week. This premium becomes smaller 
year by year if the dividends are withdrawn 
in cash. Whether a man take more or less 
than the above table suggests, it at least gives 
him a standard by which to judge, which most 
men have been without. 


THE WAY TO HEALTH 


The average man’s working efficiency might be increased fifty per cent. The development of 
vitality is the keynote of the new world-wide movement for health. Its aim is to increase the power to 
live and work, rather than merely to cure or even to prevent disease. As a part of this movement, 
THE Worip’s Work will publish from month to month the experiences of individuals in their 
search for health and power. 

Dr. Luther H. Gulick, author of ‘The Efficient Life” and of “Mind and Work,” will select 
important and typical experiences from correspondence coming to him and will suggest constructive 
measures for more efficient living. Those desiring such suggestions should write fully to THE 
Wor .p’s Work about their personal habits — hours of work, sleep, recreation, eating, clothing, 
temperament, and health experiences. Particular attention will be paid to communications in regard 
to children, and from those who feel that their power is beginning to wane through old age or from 
overwork. 





THE PACE OF BUSINESS MEN 


BY 
DR. LUTHER HALSEY GULICK 


professional men are working under such 

a pressure and at such a pace as neces- 
sarily to shorten their lives. While there is 
greater draft on the powers and _ vitality 
of men to-day, there is also increased ability 
to meet it. 

The modern attitude toward the well-being 
and up-keep of the human machine may fairly 
be likened to the present-day attitude of great 
corporations toward their mechanical depart- 
ments. Looking back fifty years into the early 
days of railroading, for instance, one sees an 
appalling disregard of the chief principles of 
economical management. Locomotives were 
allowed to rust away in the open air. When 


| DO not believe that modern business and 


not in use they were drawn upon sidings, and 
comparatively little attention was paid to clean- 


ing and oiling them. Repairs were made only 
when absolutely necessary. 

Recently, however, there has developed an 
idea that the highest degree of railroad eff- 
ciency demands an everlasting oversight. Re- 
pairs must be made even before they become 
necessary. Bearings must be keptclean always. 
The best grade of oil means the highest service 
and the longest life for these bearings. .Groomed 
like fine race-horses, the locomotives go forth 
for their daily trips at a speed that would have 
been the death of their ancient brothers. 

The same improvement in the methods of 
the up-keep department of the human machine 
may be noted. It is true that scarcely a day 
goes by but what we read of men who have 
dropped from the ranks with shattered nerves. 
This is usually ascribed to overwork. We 
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frequently hear of men who in despondency 
take their lives, and there is a constantly 
increasing percentage of the population in 
insane asylums. The sanitariums for the 
broken down are multiplying. I know also 
that many business men are going “the pace 
that kills,’ and the way they live accounts for 
the fact that their children have not inherited 
their vitality and power to work. 

It is also undeniably true that no period of 
the world has seen so many men working so 
hard and so continuously at work which is so 
engrossing and which more and more, par- 
ticularly for the world’s leaders, involves less 
and less of muscular exercise, less of outdoor 
life and fresh air, and yearly more pressure 
upon the mind and the emotions. 

But along with this increase has come an 
increasing appreciation of the need for an 
expert up-keep department. The human 
locomotive to-day moves along the rails of 
time at a speed which frightens those who 
see only the speed. The morbid, pessimistic 
phrase, “the pace that kills,” has been seized 
upon by them as descriptive of the modern 
business life. That men do break down under 
the strain of their business activities is true, 
but when such breakdown occurs before the 
human machine has run its allotted time, the 
fault may usually be found in the up-keep 
department. 

And yet there are many men who seriously 
overwork, even among those who lead otherwise 
well-ordered lives. This conviction has come 
to-me through the daily observation of American 
men of affairs who carry large responsibilities 
successfully and without detriment to their 
health year after year, whose children are 
vigorous and have no less vitality than their 
parents. It is not my purpose in this article to 
defend the faith that is in me, so much as it is 
to account for what I believe to be the fact and 
at the same time to indicate the main lines of 
development which generally distinguish the 
men who succeed from those who fail, in living 
wholesomely and carrying on their work. 

How, then, does it come about that the great 
mass of business men are able to work harder 
than they have ever worked before? 


II 


The modern pace in business and _pro- 
fessional life is made by two things: increase 
of opportunity and increase of vitality. News- 
papers bring to us the news and opportunities 
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of the world, the achievements in scholarship 
as well as in business. The postal system and 
the telegraph, the stenographer and the tele- 
phone enable us to do business with a speed 
which was unknown to our grandparents. To 
telephone a business transaction eliminates the 
time involved in going to see the man, although 
it does not lessen the thinking involved. It 
is another case of shortening up the mechanical 
side of the process without shortening up the 
mental expenditure. The fact that men are 
living and working closer together also increases 
the opportunity for rapidity of social relations. 
A little more than a hundred years ago, only 
about 4 per cent. of us here in America lived 
in cities. Now something over 30 per cent. of 
us live in cities; and if we take the more settled 
Eastern states, the figure runs up to some- 
thing like 60 per cent. Modern facilities of 
transportation open markets far from the 
sources of supply and hence permit the build- 
ing up of big businesses in a way that is 
relatively new. 
'- The comparatively small amount of business 
which our grandfathers could do in a day could 
not have been increased much by merely 
increasing the speed with which they worked. 
They did not have the mechanical facilities 
for greatly increasing the output of their work. 


III 


Opportunity alone, however, would not 
increase a man’s working power, and I am 
inclined to believe that our forefathers worked 
as hard in proportion to their ability as we 
work in proportion to ours. I believe that 
we have a far greater working power than our 
forefathers had, for our bodily machines are 
better taken care of. Up to recent times, 
the great bulk of human vitality and life was 
poured out in unnecessary disease, and the 
lives of most of the people of the world have, 
during all the centuries of human existence, 
been either lost or enfeebled by diseases which 
are now largely conquered. 

In the single year of 1348 the bubonic 
plague attacked almost every town and village 
in England. Smallpox up to a century ago 
was responsible for the death of one-tenth of 
the population of the globe. Since 1793, 
in New Orleans alone, there have been 41,348 
deaths due to yellow fever. In large areas of 
northern Michigan to-day, there are swampy 
areas where the malaria-carrying mosquito 
lives and breeds, with the result that physicians 
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there say that the efficiency of most of the men 
and women is not over 50 per cent. of normal 
because of the malarial poison with which 
they are infected. Yet any community can 
now be rid of all malarial diseases and thus 
vastly increase its power to live and to work. 

One of the most brilliant wars that human 
kind has ever been engaged in is that against 
tuberculosis, which now is responsible for the 
death of about one out of eleven of the total 
population and of more than one-third of all 
who die between the years of fifteen and thirty- 
five. It also saps vitality and reduces the 
level upon which people live. 

We now know that tuberculosis in its early 
stages is curable and that it is entirely prevent- 
able with the measures already at hand. 
Those who have studied the subject most tell 
us that people now living will see the day when 
it will be as difficult to find cases of tuberculosis 
for study by medical students as to-day it is 
difficult to find cases of smallpox. 

We do not forget, however, that pneumonia 
is increasing, one out of ten of all deaths 
in the United States being due to it. -Cere- 
bro-spinal meningitis is increasing. Cancer, 
syphilis, and diseases of the heart, arteries, and 
kidneys are increasing. But the great fact 
remains that the causes which have been 
responsible for the death of most of the people 
during most of the ages of the world are now 
removed from the civilized world, and all the 
vitality which was spent by these diseases is 
available in the prolongation of human life and 
in the increase of its breadth, power, and 
vividness. 

This, then, is the first great reason why we 
have more vitality than the people of the world 
have ever had before. Our human engines 
are kept out of the repair-shop by the efficiency 
of the up-keep department and the full power 
is more readily available. We are now able 
to use our vitality for living instead of spending 
it in disease. 

It is but four centuries since the average 
length of life in Europe was but twenty years; 
so many persons died in infancy and youth 
that the average length of human life was 
reduced to one score. To-day the average 
length of life here in America is forty-four for 
men and forty-six for women. In Sweden the 
duration of human life is now fifty for men 
and fifty-two for women. In four hundred 


years we have more than doubled the average 
length of life. 
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This, however, is not all of the story. We are 
using the increased vitality far more wisely and 
conservatively. We are expending the precious 
coin of life more judiciously. We are playing 
our game of high vital finance with closer regard 
for its rules than has ever before been done. 


IV 


In these days we are in the habit of railing at 
foolish disregard of the laws of health. When 
a city has an epidemic of typhoid fever due to 
the contamination of its water supply, the 
whole country is shocked at the terrible dis- 
regard by that community of its water supply. 
But this very railing at the disregard of health 
laws by the community is a new thing. It 
implies a new standard of living. When some 
prominent person dies there is likely to be 
considerable discussion as to the care of his 
health, and if he is taken away in middle life 
we are likely to say that it was due to some 
violation of the well-known laws of health. 
This, too, implies new standards and a new 
attitude toward personal health. 

It is no longer the fashion to be proud of 
semi-invalidism and to discuss symptoms with 
one’s friends. The time when the clinging 
invalid was the type of the refined woman has 
passed, and such a one now is obliged to 
apologize for her inability. The public inter- 
est in the subject of health is nowhere better 
indicated than on the advertising pages of the 
periodical press. Sometimes as much as 20 
per cent. of the advertisements in a magazine 
is given to these topics. We find health foods, 
breakfast foods, brain foods, foods easy of 
digestion, and foods for children exploited 
with all the skill of the modern publicity man. 

This new interest is shown also in the 
reading matter. In a recent examination of 
a dozen of the most popular magazines pub- 
lished in a single month, I found fourteen 
articles which related directly to the con- 
servation of personal health in one form or 
another. This is the response of the editors 
to public demand. 

Popular books on health have a vogue which 
they never have had before. Would it have 
been possible twenty-five years ago to arouse 
such a general interest in the chewing of food 
as has been aroused by Mr. Fletcher? He has 
succeeded in adding a word to the English 
vocabulary. It is not merely that he has an 
attractive manner of presentation; the public 
was ready to be interested in things of this kind. 
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Heavy, regular drinking is not so common 
among professional and business men as it 
was a century ago, and the man who drinks 
heavily is now censured. The prohibitions 
which hedge about railroad men in their use of 
alcohol are detailed and rigorous, for it is now 
known that the man who drinks is more likely 
to be untrustworthy at times than the man who 
does not. This is also true of police and 
firemen. 

Then, again, exercise is generally recognized 
by our business and professional men as an 
important agent in the up-keep department. 
I do not mean that they all take the exercise 
which they know is advantageous, but there 
is a general conviction that a man who does 
take exercise is better off than one who does 
not. Hence the extensive sale of dumb-bells, 
Indian clubs, chest-weights and various other 
athletic paraphernalia, and the enormous 
growth in outdoor activities for adults. 

Hunting is pursued as a sport as it never 
has been. I have never yet been up the Hud- 
son River, winter or summer, daytime or night, 
that I have not see men fishing from pier or 
bank. I cannot imagine that it is any eco- 
nomic need which drives these men to fishing or 
that it is any extensive expectation that they 
will really succeed in catching fish which will 
be worth while. I have, indeed, seen fish 
caught large enough to eat, but most of them 
are so small as to require- careful scrutiny to 
distinguish between bait and fish. Most of 
them, however, never catch anything, but it 
is out-of-doors. The tremendous develop- 
ment in golf is another indication. The 
enormous development in the use of auto- 
mobiles, motor boats, and the like, also adds 
to the extent of this movement. 

There is a general recognition of the need 
of vacations, and employers provide them for 
their employees in a way that is entirely new 
in business. It is a common and a new cus- 
tom for business men to take week-end vaca- 
tions. The hours of business are decidedly 
shorter than they were a hundred years, or 
even a generation, ago. There are hundreds 
of thousands of men who are working on the 
eight-hour day. 

The fresh-air movement which has gone 
on coincidently with our fight against tuber- 
culosis has an important place in the main- 
tenance department of life’s transit system. 
Thousands of houses are being built with 
porches suitably screened so that people may 
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sleep on them. Not merely those who have 
tuberculosis use these, but people in good 
health find outdoor sleeping beneficial. It 
has been discovered that fresh air helps to 
make life more vivid and more real. 
Nowhere, perhaps, is the difference between 
the old and new in public sentiment more 
evident than in the changed attitude of the 
colleges toward matters of health. The pale, 
thin-chested scholar of the past has largely 
disappeared. He exists no longer, even as 
an ideal. We find in the cartoons representing 
college life, which so often faithfully reflect 
public opinion and practice, the college student 
represented as erect, vigorous, and wholesome. 
The college man or woman is expected to have 
good circulation, good digestion, good sleep, and 
to observe reasonable hours of work and exer- 
cise. His life is a far more balanced human 
life than the lives of students have ever been. 
It is not alone the physical aspects of health 
in which we observe progress of better opinion 
and intelligence, but already on important 
matters of mental hygiene a large portion of 
the community has come to believe that 
certain mental states are to be more or less 
deliberately controlled. Many so-called “new 
movements” have aided in this so-called “new 
thought” mental healing. Christian Science, 
“don’t worry” clubs, and the like have dis- 
seminated the information that mental and 
emotional states are directly related to health. 
The habit of cheerfulness is now generally 
regarded as associated with the habit of health. 
Of equal significance are those matters 
which refer to the hygiene of the city. We 
are inclined now to classify cities, among other 
things, according to their care of streets. We 
provide sewerage systems by which the city 
may keep itself clean. Public baths are 
becoming common. New York City alone 
last year spent about $400,000 in this one 
direction. We insist that the water-supply 
for our cities shall not only be clean to look at, 
but that it shall be free from the germs of 
disease; and we spend countless thousands of 
dollars in seeing that this shall be brought about. 
We are also taking care of our school chil- 
dren. The public information is reaching the 
point where we insist that the schoolroom shall 
be well lighted and clean, and it is becoming 
clear to American communities that to spend 
the money of the city in trying to teach a child 
to read who cannot see the printed page well 
enough to distinguish the letters is foolishness. 
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More and more physicians are being asked 
for counsel with reference to living. I like 
to call this “biological engineering” or “con- 
structive medicine.” People go to the physi- 
cian not merely to be cured of their diseases, 
not merely to be shown how they may avoid 
disease, but— more important often than 
either of these —to discover how they may 
so order their lives as to get the most out of 
modern conditions. Each man presents a 
different problem. I once knew of a man 
whose duties involved taking his sleep at 
irregular intervals. This was a case where he 
should have put the whole matter in detail 
before some wise physician who would have 
shown the man how to make the best of his 
difficulties. He would have shown him how 
to live in his own particular environment so 
as to get the most out of the game. It is the 
function of the physician from this standpoint 
to show each individual, with a specific study 
of his own personal characteristics and all the 
necessary complications in which he lives, 
how to live most effectively. The physician 
does not raise impossible standards. ‘This is 
a new function for the medical profession 
which the public is only just beginning to 
appreciate. 


V 


We have done two great things. We have 
vastly increased our store of vitality and we 
are learning more wisely to expend the vitality 
that we have. We must no longer think, then, 
of our modern pace as “the pace that kills.” 
We must think of it, rather, as the pace that 
arrives. It brings success, and success is the 
greatest tonic in the world. Success makes 
life vivid. The pain we have in the striving 
disappears in the pleasure of victory. Success 
is already a victory that can,only be won 
legitimately — or won in accordance with the 
rules of the game. 

There is a tendency among some with a 
superficial view to contend that the modern 
health movement is taking up too much valu- 
able time and energy. Health and hygiene, 
they say, are becoming objects in life. This 
is no more true than that up-keep of equipment 
is the object, in itself, of a railroad. 

This vivid pace of modern life can only be 
carried on successfully by most of us during 
the years of a long life by a rigid observance 
of the laws of life. The faster and more 


intense the life, the more exact must be the 
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observance of its laws. The price of freedom 
is intelligent obedience. 

Take, for example, such men as Weston, 
the pedestrian, who at the age of seventy is 
still able to maintain across the continent a 
pace which would kill any thoroughbred horse; 
the pugilist, ‘“‘Bob” Fitzsimmons, who for 
nearly thirty years has been contending in the 
prize ring, is now preparing to contest for the 
championship of Australia; and the bicycle 
racer, “Nat” Butler, who has been for the last 
quarter of a century subjected to the tremen- 
dous strain of the race track, has contended 
in dozens of six-day races and at present, an 
old bald-headed man, is still one of the fastest 
men in the world. 

To these men and to others like them, keep- 
ing always in fine physical condition has 
become not an incident but a fixed habit. 
When I see splendid careers, like those 
of Dr. Eliot, E. H. Harriman, Russell Sage, 

. P. Morgan, Judson Harmon, Grover 
Cleveland, William M. Laffan, John Mar- 
shall Harlan, Nelson A. Miles, Theodore 
Roosevelt, and President Taft, I see vic- 
torious athletes who have kept the pace by 
obeying the laws. 

The men who have fallen from their places 
of leadership just when the world most needed 
them and when they themselves had accumu- 
lated that experience and wisdom which 
qualified them for attainment far in advance 
of their accomplishment, have fallen because 
they did not play by the rules. The most 
interesting and richest part of life should be 
its years of old age, with the retention of vivid 
mental power, and behind them long years of 
successful experience. The supreme joy of 
seeing things done, achieved, completed, is 
theirs. The man who dies in his forties or 
fifties dies in the midst of the battle and before 
the hour of triumph. 

The conclusion of it all is: play as hard as 
you like, but play by the rules — stay to the end 
of the game, take share in its sure victory and 
the plaudits of friends and public. Violate 
the rules and you will be out of the running and 
put off the track by the Great Umpire. To 
be obliged then to live on for years watching 
the great game, but physically unable to take 
part in it, is tragedy. It is like being taken 
prisoner by the enemy and being compelled 
impotently to watch the game on which one’s 
all is staked. Go to the expert to learn the 
rules, and then play by them. 
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A PUBLIC SERVANT WHOIS A HARD FIGHTER FOR PURE 


FOOD AND IS GENERALLY 


ON THE WINNING SIDE 


BY 


EDWIN BJORKMAN 


HEN Dr. H. W. Wiley entered the 

\) \ Bureau of Chemistry of the Depart- 

ment of Agriculture as its official 
head, twenty-six years ago, he had four assist- 
ants and a dish-washer, and they did their work 
in the cellar of the Agricultural Building. Now 
he has a staff of about 350, about 200 of them 
being chemists, and his laboratories are a credit 
to the Department. This long step in advance 
is in many respects the measure of the man. 

Dr. Wiley is built on large lines. He is 
tall and massive of stature, with a big head 
firmly poised above a pair of titanic shoulders. 
His hair never stays in order, but masses itself 
forward on both sides of the forehead, giving 
him at times a somewhat uncouth appearance. 
The penetrating glance of his rather small 
eyes, the large and roughly modeled nose, and 
the severe lines of his mouth add to this 
impression. 

As you watch him and listen to him, you are 
soon made to forget all surface appearances. 
The one thing that you feel more than any- 
thing else in his presence is the marvelous 
strength that dwells in him — but this strength 
is not of the kind that flares up a moment and 
is gone. You have before you a man who may 
master anything but the meaning of defeat. 
He has never acknowledged himself beaten 
nor given up a purpose once conceived. He 
is an able, level-headed man of common sense, 
who knows the world around him and the 
peculiarities of its inhabitants exceedingly 
well. He has never hesitated to reach out for 
whatever authority he deemed needful to his 
work. But he has never reached out for any- 
thing that was not essential to that work, and 
to this day he has remained a poor man. 

Devotion to his work is another keynote of 
his clraracter. Too much has been said about 
his qualities as a fighter — although there are 
few who surpass him in the zest and skill with 
Which he gives battle. But first of all he must 





be classed as a worker —a man who 1oves 
his work for its own sake and for the sake of 
the results that it may bring. When he is 
found up to his ears in a fight — as he is most 
of the time — you may be sure that somebody 
has been trying to interfere with his work. 

He hates all humbug and falsehood and 
deceit on their own account — he hates them 
with a hatred that never gives truce — but his 
attitude is never wholly negative. As behooves 
a man fully aware of life’s limitations, he has 
carefully laid down a road for himself, and 
that road he follows undeviatingly, in order 
that he may gather to himself as much as 
possible of the truth pertaining to it. 

This may strike the reader as the image of 
a very stern and cold man — a man with some 
virtues and no graces and so preoccupied with 
duty that he has not even time to fall in love. 
Such a conception of Dr. Wiley would be 
utterly false. One of the dominant notes in 
his mental make-up is an ever out-flowing 
humaneness and a deep love for his fellow- 
beings, both as individuals and as a race. 
Though his feelings rarely find tangible outlet 
in his speech, they color all his actions. While 
he has always been ready to incur enmity 
when higher considerations made this neces- 
sary, he has been much more ready to make 
friends; and where you find one man hating 
him, you will find ten willing to go through fire 
for him. His relations to his subordinates 
have been unusually happy in spite of the strict 
discipline which he knows how to maintain 
without harshness. To them he is and will 
always be “Old Borax,” that being the sub- 
stance which he administered daily for months 
to his first nauseated but faithful “poison 
squad.” By most of his colleagues in the other 
branches of the service he is sincerely respected 
and much liked. And if he have enemies 
there, this may be explained by circumstances 
not at all derogatory to himself. Among his 
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fellow-scientists he is looked up to and trusted, 
both for his personal qualities and for his 
scientific achievements. 

Nor can he be called indifferent to life’s 
gentler and more graceful aspects. His work 
is and will always be his main source of amuse- 
ment, but he finds time for other things as well. 
Beauty in all its forms has a compelling power 
over him, and in particular he loves poetry 
and music. Every musical event of some 
importance finds him unfailingly in his favorite 
seat, provided he does not happen to have 
some serious investigation on his hands. He 
is also a poet in the lighter vein. For all his 
earnestness, his sense of humor is very vivid, 
and it goes beyond mere appreciation. For 
years he has been known as an after-dinner 
speaker of more than common cleverness, but 
back of his witty jests lies as a rule some grave 
truth. He is an insatiable reader and follov;s 
carefully every new movement in the world of 
thought or action. 

Much of the animosity shown against him 
in some quarters — official as well as unofficial 
— and much of the misunderstanding to which 
he has been exposed may be traced to his scorn 
for all deviousness and useless conventionalities. 
At times his -directness may even appear as 
rudeness to one not knowing him well. He 
has no desire to offend and he can be as diplo- 
matic as anybody when occasion requires it. 
But when he has to do with persons who ought 
to understand, or when he feels that the truth 
is more needed than anything else, he is apt 
to throw diplomacy to the winds. More than 
once he has shown that he is not a man who 
cringes or compromises “for fear of his job,” 
and at times this independence has undoubt- 
edly stood in his way. All Washington is 
familiar with an incident that occurred some 
time before the selection of the Referee Board 
appointed to act as a final court of appeals 
on pure-food decisions. He was talking to 
President Roosevelt one day, when saccharin 
happened to be mentioned, and the President 
scorned the idea of its harmfulness. With 
customary directness, Dr. Wiley expressed 
his opinion of that substance—an opinion 
that he vented on another occasion in the 
following terms: 

“The word ‘saccharin’ itself is a deception, 
and the person who invented it meant it to 
deceive. Saccharin has been a fraud from its 
inception. It is a fraud to-day, and it will be 
so until it is labeled exactly what it is.” 
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While the old adjective “saccharin” has 
always meant “of, pertaining to, or possessing 
the qualities of sugar,” the chemical substance 
for which the name of “saccharin” was devised 
has nothing whatever to do with sugar. It is 
derived from coal-tar and should be named 
“benzoic sulphinide,’ or something as for- 
bidding, in accordance with the generally 
accepted nomenclature. All this and more 
Dr. Wiley told the President, who finally lost 
his temper and pulled a small bottle of saccharin 
tablets from his pocket. This he shook under 
the Chief Chemist’s nose and said: 

“My physician has been giving me sac- 
charin for years, and anybody who says that 
it is dangerous is an idiot.” 

Not long afterward the Referee Board was 
appointed, with Professor Ira Remsen, the 
inventor of saccharin, at its head. Everybody 
took this as a direct slap at Dr. Wiley. When 
I mentioned the matter to him, he said that the 
incident was true as related, but added: 
“Nevertheless, Mr. Roosevelt stood by me 
when they tried to get me out of office.” 

Unlike most successful men, Dr. Wiley has 
never been an opportunist. All that he has 
accomplished has been planned years in 
advance. ‘Through a period long enough to 
wear out most men’s patience, he pursued 
unflinchingly his aims without any support 
of public opinion and unknown to all but a 
small circle of experts. It was only about 
seven years ago that.his name began to appear 
in print with growing frequency and under 
circumstances that compelled widespread atten- 
tion. This happened when he inaugurated 
his now world-famed experiments on living 
human beings, with the object of learning 
just what effects chemical preservatives have 
on our digestion. The picture of that little 
“poison squad” at Washington swallowing 
its daily doses of borax caught first the fancy 
of the press and then that of the public. Ina 
few months a single sensational venture did 
what twenty-three preceding years of laborious 
and helpful toil had failed to accomplish. 
From that moment Dr. Wiley became to the 
people the pioneer, the first man in a new field. 

A striking contrast to the many groundless 
slurs upon his scientific standing and proper 
qualification for his allotted task is furnished 
by what the leaders of European thought and 
research think of him. Expressions of con- 
fidence, of approval, of admiration, have come 
to him from all over the world. Many honors 
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have been bestowed upon him by learned 
societies. Foreign governments have con- 
sulted him and decorated him for the services 
he rendered them. A still greater compliment 
may be seen in the decision of the French 
Government to reproduce the entire system of 
food inspection and of laboratory work estab- 
lished by Dr. Wiley in this country. 

Perhaps the best proof that he knows what 
he is talking about may be drawn from the 
story of how he made his way to the advanced 
position he occupies to-day — the story of how 
a poor country lad, with nothing to favor or 
help him but his own natural gifts, overcame 
obstacles serious enough to scare back all but 
the most courageous. 

He was born on an Indiana farm under 
circumstances that gave slight promise of his 
ever getting away from it except to take up a 
still harder and more precarious life in some 
city. But from the time the boy was able to 
think, his mind was set on studying, and study 
he did between chores— now at home and 
now again under such guidance as the usual 
country school could offer him. He was a 
tall, bony, underfed youngster of nineteen when 
he succeeded at last in getting into Hanover 
College. Once a week he walked out to the 
farm; returning with the next week’s food 
supply on his back. For four years he had to 
live exclusively on cornmeal mush, boiled 
potatoes, bread, and sorghum molasses. And 
maybe his often expressed impatience with the 
advocates of an excessively low proteid diet can 
be traced to those early days of scarcely satis- 
fied hunger. His sole cash expense in all that 
time at his first college consisted of fifty cents 
a week fora room. He never owned an over- 
coat. Yet he never thought of whining or 
pitying himself. From first to last he led his 
class both in studies and in athletics. When he 
graduated, he was considered one of the best 
Latin and Greek scholars that the college had 
ever turned out. 

His desire then was to become a physiciar, 
which implied studying of a sort that could 
only be had for cash. What he needed he 
raised by tutoring, and for several years he 
taught and studied simultaneously at what is 
now Butler College, Indianapolis. When, 
in 1871, he received his M. D. degree, he had 
saved up enough to enable him to go on to 
Harvard University for a special course, his 
main subject being chemistry. There he 
studied under Agassiz, Peacock, and Asa Gray, 
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carrying off a degree of B. S. in 1873. Right on 
its heels followed a call to fill the chair of chem- 
istry at Butler College, and a year later his 
services in the same capacity were demanded 
by the Agricultural College of Indiana, which 
was then being reorganized into Purdue 
University. His habits were as rigorously 
simple as when he was a mere college boy, and 
once more he managed to save enough out of 
his meagre income to provide a long-cherished 
trip to Europe. There he resumed his study 
of chemistry, physiology, and pathology at the 
Berlin University under such renowned instruc- 
tors as Virchow, von Helmholtz, and Hoffman. 
It was then that his attention first became 
directed toward the adulteration of food, and 
as the information he needed was not to be 
had at the University, he engaged in special 
studies on the outside under the direction of the 
head of the Berlin Board of Health, Dr. Zell. 

On his return to Purdue, in 1879, he knew 
what he wanted to do, and ever since he has 
faithfully followed the route that he mapped 
out for himself at that early stage of his career. 
Thirty years ago, Dr. Wiley made up his mind 
about three things: (1) that one of the most 
serious menaces to the welfare of this nation 
was the steadily increasing adulteration of its 
food products; (2) that the interests profit- 
ing by such abuses were powerful enough to 
make the fight against them an uncommonly 
hard and hazardous proposition; and, (3) 
that this fight was what he cared to under- 
take more than anything else in this world. 
Nor did he waste any time dreaming about what 
he wanted to do. He took the first step right 
then and there; and as the result of a suggestion 
made to the Indiana State Board of Health, he 
received a grant of $50 for an investigation of 
the molasses put on the market in that state. 
His report appeared in 1881, under the title 
of “The Adulteration of Syrups in Indiana.” 

In a fortunate moment Dr. Wiley con- 
ceived the idea of turning temporarily from 
food for man to food for the soil. At once he 
got the full support of the farmers, who were 
already complaining bitterly about the kind 
of stuff palmed off on them under the name 
and guise of fertilizers. Dr. Wiley was made 
State Chemist, and entrusted with the special 
duty of examining and certifying all com- 
mercial fertilizers marketed within the state. 
At the same time the sale of fertilizers not 
certified by him was rendered illegal. ‘Thus 
he got his chance to do what he really wanted; 
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for while he kept his eyes open to the imme- 
diate grievance of the farmers, he began an 
investigation of the glucose and sorghum 
industries. And so successful was the work 
that he did in this line that in 1883 he was 
called to Washington as head of what was 
then the Division, and is now the Bureau, of 
Chemistry. He has now held that same posi- 
tion for twenty-six years, preferring it to all 
others, although his salary for a long time 
remained ridiculously inadequate for a man 
in such a responsible position. 

Since his appointment in 1883, not a year 
has gone by when Dr. Wiley has not given 
much time and labor to the study of some 
phase of the general question of food adul- 
teration. And during those years few, if any, 
factors have been more potent in arousing and 
instructing public opinion on that question 
than the contributions resulting from his 
investigations. To give him all the credit for 
what has been achieved so far would be far 
from just. Other able and determined men 
have been at work in every part of the country. 
In fact, up to a certain time much more was 
done by the various states than by the Federal 
Government toward putting an actual stop 
to adulteration and misrepresentation. And 
when, at last, the Pure Food and Drugs Act 
was forced upon Congress in 1906, the pres- 
sure producing that result came largely from 
the colleagues of Dr. Wiley, at work in state 
food departments and health boards and 
laboratories. But from first to last the entire 
agitation seemed to centre in him, and from 
him and his work it received its principal 
impetus. So much was this the case that one 
of the delegates to the Pure Food Congress 
at St. Louis, in 1904, declared that he had come 
mainly to hear the Chief Government Chemist 
speak, because, when he corresponded with 
the various state officials, they generally 
quoted what Dr. Wiley had to say. But 
his leadership was not brought home to the 
great mass of the people until the series of 
“poison squad”? experiments began. 

In regard to our ideas as to what is fit to be 
eaten by human beings and what is fit to be 
sold in shops and market-places, we have 
moved so rapidly ahead in a few years that we 
have almost forgotten the conditions which 
prevailed everywhere when Dr. Wiley first 
took office, and which largely continued even 
What 


they were, Dr. Wiley describes as follows: 
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“There was universal misbranding, universal 
exaggeration of qualities, and universal adul- 
teration. Honest manufacturers were forced 
by fear of bankruptcy to follow the example 
set by the dishonest ones. Strawberry jam, 
for instance, was made of glucose, with arti- 
ficial coloring, ethereal salt for flavoring, and 
a few seeds of hay to imitate the berry seeds. 
What was true of foods was also true of bever- 
ages and drugs. And the misstatements on the 
labels concerned not only the contents but 
also the place of manufacture and the identity 
of the manufacturer. In those days there 
was nothing in the market but ‘ Maine’ canned 
corn and ‘New York’ full-cream cheese. All 
whiskey was either ‘Maryland Rye’ or ‘Ken- 
tucky Bourbon,’ although most of it came from 
Peoria, Ill., and was made from Indian corn. 
At the same time, every conceivable kind of 
chemical was added as a preservative.” 

“And the general result of that state of 
affairs?” I asked. 

“Why, universal dyspepsia, of course,” he 
replied. ‘And also an enormous increase of 
kidney diseases. All the preservatives have 
a cumulative effect, and all of them attack 
the kidneys — that is, all of them but sul- 
phate of copper, which commonly kills before 
it has time to get at the kidneys.” 

Experiments on living human willigecte had 
been tried in a small way before, but no one 
previous to Dr. Wiley had dared to plan them 
on such a scale or been able to carry them out 
under such strict conditions. The first of the 
five groups of experiments began in Decem- 
ber, 1902, and the last one came to an end 
just two years later. But the tabulation and 
analysis of the results obtained occupied nearly 
five years more, so that the report on the final 
experiment did not appear in print until Decem- 
ber, 1908. ‘There had undoubtedly been other, 
and wholly unnecessary, causes for the delay 
in the publication of the benzoate and for- 
maldehyde reports, but with that matter we 
are not concerned here. 

Twelve young volunteers from among the 
clerical force of the Agricultural Department 
took part in each of the experiments, and 
some of those groups remained under con- 
stant observation for months at a stretch. 
While an experiment was under way, Dr. 
Wiley stayed at his office every day from seven 
o’clock in the morning to nine o’clock at night, 
in order that he might personally supervise 
the feeding and “drugging” of the men. The 
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subjects undertook to eat and drink nothing 
but what was given them at the Bureau of 
Chemistry, where a special dining-room, with 
adjoining kitchen, had been prepared for their 
use. And as a rule they stuck scrupulously 
to their promise. In the beginning it hap- 
pened now and then that Dr. Wiley, after look- 
ing over the records of the preceding day, 
would send for this or that member of the 
squad, and ask him: 

“What did you eat yesterday that I did not 
give you?” 

Whereupon the surprised offender would 
confess that he had been to a party the night 
before, and “‘just been made to eat a piece of 
cake.” After the same offense had led to the 
same result a few times, the volunteers made 
up their minds that “there was no way of 
fooling Old Borax.” And nothing more 
occurred to endanger the reliability of the 
experiments. Thus Dr. Wiley was able to 
make exact conclusions as to the effect on the 
human system of such preservatives as borax, 
boracic acid, salicylic acid, salicylates, sul- 
phurous acid, sulphites, benzoic acid, ben- 
zoates, and formaldehyde. 

The general results at which he arrived are 
best summed up in his own words to the Pure 
Food Congress at St. Louis: “The principle 
which seems to come out of my investigations 
is this one — add nothing to foods that you 
cannot demonstrate to be helpful. The old 
cry of ‘add anything which is not harmful’ 
must be held false doctrine.”” And the opinion 
then and many times since expressed by Dr. 
Wiley is the opinion held to-day by the greater 
number of experts in his own field. Against 
him may be quoted the resolution adopted by 
the last convention of the Association of State 
and National Food and Dairy Departments 
in support of the Referee Board’s defense of 
benzoate of soda. This resolution was rushed 
through at the beginning of the convention by 
a vote of 57 to 42. The states of Ohio, Mich- 
igan, and Pennsylvania, having nine votes 
together, declared the whole proceeding illegal, 
and refused to vote on that account. They 
made it clearly known, however, that they 
were against the resolution. The majority of 
six votes thus left in favor of the resolution 
was furnished by the delegations from the 
Department of Agriculture and the District 
of Columbia, controlled by Secretary Wilson, 
and casting three votes each. It seems, there- 
fore, safe to presume that the matter may be 
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taken up again, and perhaps with a different 
result. 

But even if there be a division of opinion 
among the chemists, there is none whatever 
within the medical profession. At its last 
annual meeting, the American Medical Asso- 
ciation, representing about 200,000 physicians, 
resolved with practical unanimity in favor of 
Dr. Wiley and against the use of any kind of 
preservative in foods. The same stand has 
been taken by the American Homeopathic 
Institute, with some 25,000 members, and by 
several state organizations. Nor is it with- 
out some weight that Dr. Wiley’s conclusions 
have been endorsed on practical grounds by 
such organizations as the National Canners’ 
Association and the National Association of 
Master Bakers, or that the leading newspapers 
of the country, with very few exceptions, have 
spoken and are speaking in his support. 

Of course, the fight for and against pure food 
is still on; and the way in which the defenders 
of preservatives direct their attacks almost 
wholly against Dr Wiley serves better than 
anything else to show how closely he is identi- 
fied with it. But whatever new aspects it may 
assume hereafter, the main battle of that fight 
was won with the enactment of the Pure Food 
and Drugs Act—a victory that was by no 
means traceable to Dr. Wiley alone, but which 
was largely made possible through his work, 
his many years of relentless agitation, and 
especially his experiments on the various 
“poison squads.” Nor is it likely that the 
nation will ever suffer that act to be annulled 
or even impaired. What it has already accom- 
plished was recently summarized by Dr. Wiley 
as follows: “It has stopped ninety per cent. 
of the misbranding; it has put a stop to fifty 
per cent. of the drugging of foods; and it has 
enabled honest manufacturers to discard what 
they knew to be dishonest practices.” 

Just now the situation is complicated and 
confused by the report of the Referee Board 
appointed by order of President Roosevelt, 
under circumstances that made it practically 
supersede the Board of Food and Drug Inspec- 
tion, of which the Chief Chemist is the head. 
This report has caused the Government to re- 
verse its former prohibitive ruling against such 
preservatives as benzoate of soda, sulphurous 
acid, saccharin, and sulphate of copper. Not 
only are those substances — and especially the 
benzoates — being used freely once more, but 
manufacturers employing them find an excuse 
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in the new Government ruling for printing 
on their labels: “Our goods have been pre- 
pared according to the Pure Food Law rulings,” 
or some corresponding statement of a wholly 
misleading tendency. But this temporary set- 
back has not at all discouraged Dr. Wiley. 

“T have always believed that sooner or later 
the campaign must result in victory, and I feel 
the same way to-day,” he told me. “I do not 
believe wrong interpretation of the law, however 
honestly it be made, is going to succeed in 
giving protection to the very evils which the 
law was enacted to prevent.” 

In the meantime, Dr. Wiley is preparing to 
give active support to the campaign against 
short-weight, which is now being waged in 
several states. He is against anything that 
implies or favors dishonesty. As far back 
as 1898 he defined his attitude by saying that 
he did not object to the use of cotton oil 
or sunflower oil for salad dressing, but what 
he did object to was paying forty cents for a 
bottle of such oil when he was thinking that he 
was buying olive oil. 


FROM THE BOTTOM UP 


Dr. Wiley confesses openly that he hopes for 
the day when the standards now being set for 
foods and drugs shall be applied to anything 
and everything forming a part of our great 
interstate commerce — when, instead of ‘‘food 
and drugs,” we shall place the single word 
“merchandise” in all laws and regulations 
calling for purity, square measure, and honest 
labeling. And he once said: “From the 
present trend of court decisions I have reason 
to believe that it will not be long before people 
who misrepresent the quality or the benefits of 
their merchandise by printing false adver- 
tisements or circulars—even though that 
merchandise be labeled within the letter of 
the present law — will be prosecuted under 
the provisions of that law.” 

Here we find indication of a programme that 
will certainly keep Dr. Wiley working and 
fighting for a long time to come. “I have 
never stopped fighting, no matter how often 
defeated,” he says; “I have never become 
discouraged, and I was never inclined to give 
up any fight.” 
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VII 
LIFE AMONG “THE SQUATTERS” 


BY 


ALEXANDER IRVINE 


Y NEXT work was in a city of the 
M second-class, beyond the Mississippi 

River. I had been invited as a 
pulpit supply by one of its largest churches; 
but when I arrived I found the membership 
in a wrangle over the pastor who had just left, 
and on whose recommendation I was to fill the 
pulpit. I arrived in the city on a Sunday 
morning, and went direct from my hotel to the 
church where I was to preach. I stood for a 
few minutes in the vestibule, and what I heard 


led me to go straight out again and never’ 


return. 

My first impression of the city was that it 
contained more vital democracy than any city 
I had ever been in. It takes an Old World 
proletarian a long time to outgrow a sense of 
subserviency. As a missionary and almoner 


of the rich in New York, this sense was very 
strong in me. In the West I felt this vital 
democracy so keenly, and saw the vision of 
political independence so clearly, that my very 
blood seemed to change. Politically, I was 
born again. 

While studying the social conditions of 
the city, I took a residence on the banks of the 
river, among the squatters. ‘There were about 
fifteen hundred people living in “shacks” on 
this “No Man’s Land.” My residence was 
a “shack,” for which I paid $3 a month. It 
was at the bottom of a big clay bank, and 
not far from where the city dumped its 
garbage. There was neither church nor 
chapel in this neglected district, and the 
people were mostly foreigners; but the children 
all spoke English. 
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During the early part of my stay in that 
“shack,” I entered my first great period of 
doubting — doubt as to the moral order of the 
universe, doubt on the question of God. I 
had gone through some great soul struggles, 
but this was the greatest. It was for a time 
the eclipse of my soul. For weeks I lived 
behind closed doors, shut in with my soul. 

But the community around me called in a 
thousand ways for help, for guidance, for 
instruction, and I opened the door of my 
“shack” and invited the children in. I organ- 
ized a Sunday School, and taught them ethics 
and religion. I got up little entertainments 
for them. I procured a stereopticon, gave 
them lectures on my experience in Egypt, and 
lectures on art, biography, and history. 

I had a peculiar method of advertising 
these lectures. I informed the little crippled 
boy on the corner. He whispered the infor- 
mation to a section of the huts, at the farthest 
end of which another golden-haired courier 
informed another section; so that by the time 
the lecture was scheduled to begin, my audi- 
ence was ready. Most of them slid down the 
clay bank in front of my door. Later, I went 
out through the surrounding towns and cities 
lecturing, and raised money for a chapel, and 
we called it “The Chapel of the Carpenter.”’ 

I never knew the meaning of the incarnation 
until I lived on “The Bottoms” with the 
squatters. I talked of great characters of his- 
tory; I reviewed great books. I traveled with 
these children over the great highways of his- 
tory, science, and art; and very soon we had 
a strong Sunday School, and helpers came from 
the city — but the door of my own soul was 
still shut. It seemed to me that my soul was 
dead. I was without hope for myself; every- 
thing around me was dark. Sometimes I 
locked the door and tried to pray, but no words 
came; not a ray of light penetrated the darkness. 
My mind and intellect. became duller and 
duller. 

It was at this time that I came across the 
writings of Schopenhauer — and he suggested 
to me a method of relief. I may be doing him 
an injustice, but it was his philosophy that 
made me reason that as I did not ask to come 
into life, and had no option, I had a right to go 
out of it. There was nothing spasmodic in the 
development of my thought along this line — 
it was cold, calm reasoning; I had determined 
to go out of life. So, with the same calm delib- 
eration that I cooked my breakfast, I des- 
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troyed every vestige of my correspondence; 
and, one night, I went to the river to end it all. 

I was sitting on the end of a log, when a man 
who had been working. twelve hours in a 
packing-house came out to smoke after his 
supper. He had not washed himself. His 
bloody shirt stuck to his skin; he was haggard 
and pale. We dropped naturally into con- 
versation, and I asked him what life meant to 
him. 

“The kids,” he said, “that’s what it means 
to me. I work like one of the things I kill 
every day. I kill hundreds of them, thousands 
of them, every day. I go home and eat like one 
of them, and sleep like one of them, and go 
back to hog it again like one of them.” 

“Do you get tired?” 

“Tired? ‘Tired as hell!” 

“T mean — tired of life?” 

“Oh, no,” he said, “I ain’t livin’ the best 
kind of a life, but what I have is better than 
none. I don’t know what’s beyond — if there 
is any life or none at all; but something in me 
makes me stick to this one. Besides, if there 
is any chance for a better life here, he must 
be a damned coward that would go out of it 
and leave it undone. Good night.” 

I saw him retreat to his shack among the tall 
weeds. I heard the door close. I fancied him 
lying down in a heap in the corner and going 
to sleep. He was a better philosopher than 
I was, and he had called me a coward, but he 
had not altered my determination. I began 
to sweat, for I felt that it must be a super- 
human effort to quit. It was like the action of 
a fever on my body, and I became very ner- 
vous; but I was determined to meet the crisis, 
and go. 

A sudden change in affairs was created by an 
unearthly scream — the scream of a woman. 
I looked around suddenly and discovered that 
the only two-story shack on “The Bottoms” 
was in a blaze, and the thought occurred to me 
that I might be of some help and accomplish 
my purpose at the same time. 

In a moment I was beside the burning hut. 
It appeared that a lamp had exploded upstairs, 
and that three small children were hemmed in. 
That was the cause of the scream. 

A plank that reached to the upstairs window 
was lying at the wood-pile. I pushed it 
against the house and climbed like a cat into 
the burning bedroom. By this time the neigh- 
bors had collected, and I helped the woman 
and lowered the three children down, one by 
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one, and then deliberately groped for the 
stairs to get hemmed in, the smoke suffocating 
me asIdidso. By the time I found the stairs 
my hair was singed and my arms were burned, 
but I was gradually losing consciousness; and 
before I reached the bottom, I fell, suffocated 
with the smoke. In that last moment of con- 
sciousness, my whole life came up in review. 
I had no regrets. I had played a part, and 
it was over. 

When I came back to consciousness, I was 
lying on my cot in the hut, the neighbors 
crowding my little bedroom and standing out- 
side in scores. While I was convalescing, 
one of the newspapers that had most severely 
criticized my interference in politics gave me a 
pass to Colorado and return; and in the moun- 
tains of Colorado the door of my soul opened 
again, and I saw the world beautiful — and 
opportunities that were golden for helpful- 
ness and service awaiting my touch. So I 
returned to my hut with the sense of God 
more fully developed in me than it had ever 
been. 

They had a system in that city that I was 
very much ashamed. of — that I thought all 
men ought to be ashamed of — the segrega- 
tion of “the social evil.”” I discovered that the 
city fined these poor creatures of the streets, 
and that these fines (amounting to thousands 
of dollars every year) went into the public 
school fund. It could truly be said, therefore, 
that the more debauched society became, the 
more efficiently it could educate its children. 

These houses in the red-light district were 
built to imitate castles on the Rhine, and were 
owned by church people and politicians. Every- 
body winked at this condition. One minister 
of the town uttered a loud protest and took 
his children out of the public schools, but he 
had to leave the city. The Christians would 
not stand for such a protest. ‘The newspapers 
would not touch it; trustees would not touch it; 
the great political parties would not touch it. 

I joined the Knights of Labor in that city, 
an organization then in its prime of strength, 
but they would not touch it. I joined the 
People’s Party, in the hope that there I might 
do something about it. One of the leading 
members of that party importuned me to 
nominate him as presiding officer of the city 
convention. “On one condition,” I told him; 
“that you appoint me chairman of the com- 
mittee on resolutions.” And the compact was 
made. 


Five men were on that committee, and when 
I asked them to put in a resolution condemning 
the education of children from this fund, they 
refused. I could persuade only one of the 
four to indorse my resolution. The minority 
report signed by two of us condemned this 
remnant of Sodom, and our minority report 
swept the convention almost unanimously. 
Even the three men on the resolution com- 
mittee who had refused to sign it voted for 
it in convention. I am aware that it does not 
matter from what fund or funds the public 
school system is supported. I am aware, also, 
that one of the things that we can do is to 
make that kind of thing cover up its head. 

What I suffered for that resolution can 
never be recorded. 

My period of mental depression was followed 
by a period of poverty — of destitution, rather. 
I was physically unable to work with my 
hands, and I had not yet tried to earn money 
by my pen. I was often so reduced by hunger 
that I could scarcely walk. At such times 
one feels more than grateful for friendships. 
Into my life at that time came a few choice 
souls, whose fellowship acted as a dynamic 
to my life. 

It was when things were at their worst that 
George D. Herron found me. The almost 
Jewish cast of features— the strange, won- 
derful voice — the prophetic atmosphere of the 
man forced me to express the belief that I had 
never met a human being who seemed to me 
so like Christ. Then came George A. Gates, 
the president of Iowa College, where Dr. 
Herron was a professor. About the same time 
came Elia W. Peattie and Ida Doolittle Fleming. 
Mrs. Fleming and her husband helped me 
organize a Congregational church; this, when 
organized, was a means of support. These 
souls — so brave, so true — were like angels 
of God to me, and I owe much to them. 

The church was in a growing section of the 
city, but I could not be persuaded to live there. 
I lived where I thought my life was most ser- 
viceable — on “The Bottoms.” 

This period was not one of total, rejection 
by any means; powerful influences were at 
work to render my labor void, but they were 
offset for a time by the finer influences of life. 
I gave a series of addresses in Tabor College, 
Iowa, and they were the beginning of an awak- 
ening among the students. After the last 
word of the last address, the student about 
whom the president and faculty were most con- 
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cerned, walked up the aisle and expressed a 
desire to lead a new life. 

“Do it now,” I suggested. 

“Right here?” 

“Yes; right where you stand.” 

The president and faculty gathered around 
him, making a circle; he stood in the midst,and 
in that way, with prayer and dedication from the 
lips of the young man and his friends, one of the 
most useful lives in the American ministry began. 

This young man became an ascetic. I gave 
him to read the Life of Francis of Assissi, 
and he went to the extreme in emulation, and 
on graduating read his thesis for his Bachelor’s 
degree without collar or necktie. 

I was in New Haven when he came there 
to take his Divinity degree in Yale. He came 
without either collar or tie, but after days of 
prayer and fasting he was “led” to enter the 
University as others entered it. He is now 
pastor of the First Congregational Church in 
Rockford, Ill.; his name is Frank M. Sheldon. 
Nine men have gone by a similar route into the 
ministry, but Mr. Sheldon is the only one of 
them who has kept touch with the modern 
demands on religious leadership. 

Birthdays have meant nothing whatever to 

but I made my thirty-second an occa- 
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OF HIS PICNIC PARTIES 


sion for a party on “The Bottoms.” I could 
accommodate only seven guests. Two were 
favorite boys, and the others were selected 
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because of their great need. My hut was the 
centre of a mud-puddle that January morning. 
I got a long plank and laid it from my door- 
step to the edge of the clay bank. I took the 
precaution not to announce the affair, even 
to the guests, but a grocer’s boy who had been 
sent by a friend with some oranges lost his 
way, and his inquiry after me created such a 
sensation that when he found me he was 
accompanied by about fifty children. 

Old Mrs. Belgarde, my nearest neighbor, 
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I had taught these children some simple 
rules of order; when I opened the door I rang 
a little bell. There was absolute silence. They 
had been actually tearing each other’s clothing 
to rags for a position near the door. 

I told them that I was so poor that I had 
scarcely enough food for myself; that the little 
that I had I was going to share with seven of 
my special friends. Of course, they all con- 
sidered themselves included in that character- 
ization. “Dear little friends,” I said, “I never 
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had whispered across the fence to her neigh- 
bor that something was sure to happen, for 
she had noticed me making unusual prepara- 
tions that day. I think that the origin of the 
party idea came with my first birthday gift — 
I mean the first I had ever received; it was a 
copy of Thomas 4 Kempis, given me by a 
friend. (I gave it later to a man who was to 
die by judicial process in the county jail that 
month.) 

When the hour arrived a crowd of two hun- 
dred youngsters stood in the mud outside. On 
the top of the clay bank stood parents, crossing 
themselves, and praying quietly that their 
offspring would be lucky enough to get in. 
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had a birthday party before, and now you are 
going to spoil this one.” 

Up to this time the crowd didn’t know who 
the guests were. I proceeded to call the names. 
As those called made a move, there was a vio- 
lent fight for the door; some of them I had to 
drag out of the clutches of the unsuccessful. 
Only six of the seven were there. There was 
a howl from a hundred throats to take the place 
of the absent one. “No,” I said sternly, “he’ll 
come, all right.” 

A roar of discontent went up, and chaos 
reigned. I couldn’t make myself heard. I 
rang the bell and again calmed them. I was 
at a loss to know what to say. 
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loved me 

“Do, too!”’ whined a dozen voices. 

“Then, if you do, go away, and some day 
I will have a party for every child on ‘The 
Bottoms.’”’ 

That quieted the youthful mob, and they 
departed — that is, the majority departed. 
Some stayed and bombarded the doors and 
windows with stones. There were few stones 
to be found, and as it didn’t occur to them to 


“Dear little folks,” I said, “I thought you 
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Eddy was also eleven, but the oldest of all 
in point of wits. I had a claim on Eddy; one 
day he was amusing himself by jerking a cat, 
whose tail was tied to the end of a string, in 
and out of Frau Belgarde’s well. She was 
stealthily approaching him with a piece of 
fence-rail when I arrived and prevented some 
broken bones. Kaiser was nearly twelve; he, 
too, had been in a reform school. He liked 
it, and would have been glad to stay as long 
as they wanted him, for he had three meals 
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use the same stones twice, they used mud and 
plastered the front of the hut with it. This form 
of expression’ however, did not disturb us much. 

I sent three of my guests into the back- 
yard to wash and comb their hair. They 
returned for inspection, but didn’t pass. The 
hair refused to comply on such short notice. 
I put the finishing touches on each of their 
toilets, and we sat down to supper. 

The oldest boy, Fritz, was half-past twelve, 
and the youngest, Ano, had just struck ten. 
Ano was a cripple, and both legs were twisted 
out of shape; he hobbled about on crutches. 
Jake was eleven, and had spent two years 
in a reformatory, where he had learned to 
chew tobacco and swear. 


a day — and he had never had such “luck”’ 
outside. Whitey was a little Swedish boy 
whose mother worked in a cigar factory. 
Kaiser had a ‘“dug-out,’’ and they spent 
more nights together in it than they spent 
in their huts. 

Fritz, the oldest boy, began his career in the 
open by stealing his father’s revolver; jump- 
ing on the first grocery wagon that he found 
available, he left town. Of course, he was 
brought back and “‘sent up”’ for a year. Franz, 
the absent one, was Ano’s brother, and the 
toughest boy in the community. 

These brief outlines describe the guests of 
my birthday party. “When ye make a feast, 
call the poor,” was stretched a little to cover 
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this aggregation — stretched as to the char- 
acter of those invited. 

A blessing was asked by the host and 
repeated by the guests. Of things to eat 
there was enough and to spare. After din- 
ner each was to contribute something to the 
entertainment. 

“Beginning here to my left with Whitey,” 
I said, “I want each boy to tell us what he 
would like to be when he becomes a man.” 
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was heard outside. Then — “Bang! Bang!! 
Bang!!!” and the timbers of the hut shivered, 
the guests made a rush to the back door. | 
was there first, and found Franz, the missing 
guest, his arms smeared with blood; his 
ragged jacket was covered with hair of some 
sort, and in his hand was a bloody stiletto. 
He rushed past me into the hut, got to the 
table, and exclaimed: “Gee whiz, der ain’t 
a -scrap left!” 
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Whitey without hesitation said: “A organ 
man with a monkey.” 

“Why?” 

“Cause.” 

Eddy said that he would like to be a butcher, 
and as a reason gave: “Plenty ov beef t’ eat.” 

Kaiser preferred to be a Reformatory boss. 

Ano, the cripple, said that he would like to 
be a minister; when pressed for a reason, he 
said: ‘That what m’ father says — dey ain’t 
got notin’ t’ do!” 

In the midst of this social quiz a loud voice 
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‘Look here, Franz,” I said, “I want to know 
what you’ve been up to.” 

“Ve do, hey — ye look skeered, too, don’t 
yer — hey?” 

“Never mind how I look; tell me at once 
what you’ve been up to!” 

“Ha, ha, ha!” he laughed. “ D’ye tink I kilt 
some ol’ sucker for ’is money — hey? Ha, ha! 
Well, I hain’t, see? I’ve bin skinnin’ a dead hoss 
an’ brot ye d’ skin for a birf-day present, see ?”’ 

The skin was lying in a bloody heap outside 
the back door. 
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I arranged Franz for dinner and the party 
was complete. 

I told some stories; then we played games, 
and at ten o’clock they went home. 

The moment the front door was opened, 
about forty children, each with a lighted candle 
in hand, sang a verse of my favorite hymn — 
“Lead, Kindly Light.” They knew but one 
verse, but that they sang twice. It was a weird 
performance, and moved me almost to tears. 
After the song they came down the clay bank and 
shook hands, wishing me all sorts of things. 
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I tried to speak, but my tongue stuck to the 
roof of my mouth. I was positively scared. 

The old fellow walked up to the tree, pour- 
ing out as he walked a volley of oaths. 

I recovered my equilibrium, sprang over the 
fence, crept up behind, and jumped on him, 
knocking him down and instantly disarming him. 

I went inside with them and sat between 
them until they seemed to have forgotten 
what had happened. Then I put them to bed, 
put the light out, and went home. 

I examined the revolver and found it empty. 
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Two nights afterward I had a different 
kind of a party. A bullet came crashing 
through the boards of my hut about midnight; 
rushing to the door, I saw the flashes of other 
shots in a neighbor’s garden. I went to the 
high board-fence and saw one of my neigh- 
bors —a German — emptying a revolver at 
his wife, who was dodging behind a tree. 

My first impulse was to jump the fence and 
save the woman; my second thought was that 
the man, being evidently half-drunk, might 
turn and pour into me what was intended for 
his wife. The first law of nature prevailed. 








Next morning I went back and told the old 
man that I would volunteer to give him some 
lessons in target practice— and that the 
reason I knocked him down was because he was 
such a poor shot. 

This old couple became my staunchest sup- 
porters in the work of the chapel. 

I interested the students of Tabor College 
in the people of that out-of-the-way com- 
munity; and before I built “The Chapel of 
the Carpenter” (which still stands there) I 
organized a college settlement, which was 
manned by the students of the college. 
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The small church, the chapel on ‘The 
Bottoms,” the work of the college students, 
and the increasing circle of converts and 
friends made the work attractive to me, but I 
had entered the political field in order to pro- 
test against, and possibly remedy, something 
civic that savored of Sodom — and for a min- 
ister that was an unpardonable sin. The 
‘interests’? determined to cripple me _ or 
destroy my work. This they did successfully 
by the medium of a subsidized press and by 
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The experiences of 1894, 1895, and 1896, 
gave me a distaste, really a disgust, with pub- 


lic life. I felt that I would never enter a large 
city again. I sought retirement in a country 
parish. This was secured for me by a friend, 


then president of Tabor College, Reverend 
Richard Cecil Hughes. It was in a small town 
in lowa — Avoca, in Pottawattamie County — 
and I determined to stay but a year there. 

In 1897 I was in Cleveland, Ohio, in charge 
of an institution called “The Friendly Inn.” 
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other means, fair and foul. It was a case of 
a city against one man — a rich city against a 
poor man, and the man went down to defeat 
—apparent defeat, anyway. I packed my 
belongings and left. 

As I crossed the bridge which spans the 
river, I looked on the little squatter colony 
on “The Bottoms,” and as my work there 
passed in review, for the second time in my 
life I was stricken with homesickness, and I 
was guilty of what my manhood might have 
been ashamed of — tears, 


It was a very good name, if the place had either 
been an inn or friendly. My inability to make 
it either forced me to leave it before I had been 
there many months. 

It was in Cleveland that I first joined a 
labor union. I was a member of what was 
called a Federal Labor Union, and was elected 
as its representative to the central body of the 
union movement. 

Early in 1898 I was in Springfield, Mass., 
delivering a series of addresses to a Bible 
School there. My money ran out and, not 
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being in receipt of any remuneration and 
not caring to make my condition known, I 
was forced for the first time in my life to 
become a candidate for a church. There were 
two vacant pulpits, and I went after both of 
them. Meantime, I boarded with a few Bible 
students who had “plenty of nothing but 
gospel.” 

They lived on seventy-five cents a week. 
Living was largely a matter of Scripture texts, 
hope, and imagination. I used to breakfast 
through my eyes at the beautiful lotus pond 
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in their seats to take my measure. It was 
their inning. I had been duly looked up in 
the year-book, and my calibre gauged by the 
amount of money paid me in previous pas- 
torates. 

The ‘‘service”” began. My address to the 
Almighty was prepared — part of the game 
is to make believe that it is purely extempora- 
neous. Every move, intonation, and gesture is 
noted and has its bearing on the final result. 

I was saying to the ecclesiastical jury: 
“Look here, you dumb heads, wake up! I’m 
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in the park. We lunched usually on soup 
that was a constant reminder of the soul of 
Tomlinson, of Berkeley Square. Quantita- 
tively speaking, supper was the biggest meal 
of the day —it was a respite also for our 
imaginations. 

The day of my candidacy arrived. I was 
prepared to play the most despicable of all 
ecclesiastical tricks — make an impression. I 
prepared the hymn, almost memorized the 
Scripture reading, and prepared my favorite 
sermon. My personal appearance had never 
been so well attended to. 

The hour arrived. The little souls sat back 
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the thing you need here!’ Sermon time came, 
and with it a wave of disgust that swept over 
my soul. 

“Good friends,” I began, “I am not a 
candidate for the pastorate here. I was a 
few minutes ago, but am not now. Instead of 
doing the work of an infinite God and letting 
Him take care of the results, I have been try- 
ing to please you. If the Almighty will for- 
give me for such meanness, I swear to Him 
that I will never do it again.” 

Then I preached. This brutal plainness 
created a sensation, and several tried to dis- 
suade me, but I had made up my mind. 
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Whose “Reminiscences” are chapters out of one of the most interesting lives of our time 
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REMINISCENCES OF AN AMERICAN 
PAINTER 


ART EDUCATION FIFTY YEARS ,AGO 





BY 


ELIHU VEDDER 


[NotE.—Mr. Vedder's Reminiscences, four chapters of which will be published in this 
magazine, are an important contribution to the art history of this country — but far more im- 
: portant: they have the merit of being vivacious and interesting. His work that is best known 
a to a wide public is, perhaps, the collection of imaginative scenes to illustrate the Rubaiyat of 
g Omar Khayyam, and a number of panels in the Library of Congress. Mr. Vedder has put into 
his sketchy reminiscences the same qualities that make him one of the most companionable of our 
time, and one of the best story-tellers. —'THE Eprrtors.] 





HEN I came upon the scene—in the than the Mexican War subsequently became. 

City of New York, in Varick Street, The romance of those days was still in the air; 

on February 26, 1836—the old _ it was a beautiful Indian summer preceding the 

Dutch days, the Colonial period, and the Rev- appearance of the brown-stone front and that 
olution were legends of the fireside; but they cyclone of jig-sawing which swept over the land 
were far more vivid than the War of 1812, or _ shortlyafter, leaving scarcely a house untouched, 
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REMINISCENCES 


MR. VEDDER’S FATHER 
“My mother went to church, but I know that wherever a fish was to 
be found, my father went fishing” 


In Chambers Street, where it joins the end 
of the Bowery, there is, or was, a block of 
houses running to a sharp point —a_ pre- 
cursor of the celebrated “ Flatiron’? uptown. 
In this house, with the last rooms like a section 





GRANDFATHER — DUTCHMAN AND WHIG 
“He believed that he was already damned or saved, so never 
bothered about it” 
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THE GENTLE MOTHER 
“Tt had always been my mother’s wish that I should be a great artist, 
and for her sake I wish it could have been so” 


of pie, as I used to think, my father had his 
office, and we one of our temporary homes. 
We had staying with us at that time a dear old 
fellow —a Mr. Humphrey. I was very fond 
of him, and we were great friends. His room 
was in the attic and I was sent up one morn- 
ing to call him to breakfast. I found him 
crouched on the floor, his head leaning against 
the wall. I thought him asleep, his face was 
so peaceful; I tried to awaken him, but could 
not. He was dead. 

Years after, I painted a picture called ‘‘ The 
Dead Alchemist’’; in it you can see just how 
he looked. 

From Chambers Street we moved uptown 
to Grand Street. This “uptown”? may cause 
a smile, but it was not so very far uptown after 
all, for I once went way uptown — as far as 
the Bull’s Head Tavern — and saw the hay 
scales and the farmers and their loads of hay. 
That was uptown, if you please, as far up as 
the Cooper Institute, and the hay must have 
come all the way from the neighborhood of 
Central Park. 

My father, before he left for Cuba, used to 
take me walking with him, usually down to 
the foot of Canal Street, and I think it must 
have been on Sundays, from the perfect quiet 
of that spot. Beyond, over the noble river, 
stretched the green and peaceful shores of 
Hoboken and New Jersey. Did he go fishing 
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THE SCHOOLBOY WHO STAYED AT THE FOOT OF THE CLASS 
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on Sunday? I seem to remember something of 
the sort. My mother went to church, but I 
know that wherever a fish was to be found, 
my father went fishing. I know I went to 
Sunday school, for there I met Emmaline 
a beautiful, regularly featured, pale, clear- 
complexioned girl, giving signs of early stout- 
ness. I thought she looked like the mother 
of Washington. It was she who always 
sang, accompanying herself upon a melodeon, 
“Home Again, Home Again, from a Foreign 
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and adventure, heightened by my equally ro- 
mantic voyage to Cuba— that great inter- 
lude which at once set me above and apart 
from the stay-at-homes. It was to me a beauti- 
ful place, and full of interest: the Mohawk 
River, the Canal, the awe-inspiring College, 
and my relatives were the principal features. 
One other — the school — was the only fly in 
the ointment of my youthful happiness. 
Schenectady was still Dutch. The houses 
had stoops on which the peaceful pipe sent up 








“THE 


* 





DEAD ALCHEMIST” 


“Years after, I painted a picture; in it you can see just how he looked” 


Shore,’ whenever I, as a matter of fact, 
came home again. At first it was adoration 
and I wondered how my friend, her brother, 
could treat such a peerless creature with such 
rude familiarity. As a little boy I regarded 
her with secret and respectful admiration; as 
a bigger boy, as one to flirt with; as a youth, 
one who faded from my ken, previously marry- 
ing a railroad man. I do not think she even 
pined; and J was an artist! 

Many days of my childhood were passed in 
Schenectady, and they were all romance 





its fumes in the quiet evening, when the boys 
brought from their distant pastures the slow- 
moving cows, to be placidly milked in the 
backyard. 

I had the kindest-hearted and best mother 
that ever lived. Yet, when I once rushed to 
her for comfort and help, having fallen and 
hurt my knee, I was met by the heartless ques- 
tion: “Have you torn your trousers?”? That 
was enough. I said nothing. I at once made 
up my mind, and went behind the barn to 
perfect my plan. I would leave, steal away 














































in the night. I would make up a bundle 
—such a little bundle — and I, a little boy 
with my little bundle, would go on foot all 
alone to some distant seaport, and there, tell- 
ing my story to some kind captain, would beg 
him to take me with him as a sailor-boy, no 
matter how hard and rude the life might be. 
The thought brought tears to my eyes; but, 
getting hungry, I returned to the house and 
found that they had never missed me. 

In those far-off days, I can remember no one 
as being very rich or very poor. There was 
no absolute poverty, and, above all, there 
was no absolute vulgarity. In the same 
family you found clergymen and blacksmiths. 
There was no profanity, at least not among my 
people, and no funny stories — except those 
in the Bible. Everything in the Bible was all 
right then. I suppose the fun of childhood 
consists in action, not in thought; but, think- 
ing things over now, I see that there were 
a great many funny things about, but no 
funny men. 

In those early days no Christian home was 
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A BROOKLYN SKETCH USED IN PAINTING “THE PLAGUE 
IN FLORENCE” 


complete without a Hell. This I could hear 
daily dinned into my companions, but my 
mother — God bless her! — being a Univer- 
salist, spared my life this nightmare. 

The day came when, with my little trunk 
and a few bundles and many parting injunc- 
tions, I was put on the stage which, leaving 
Fulton Ferry, Brooklyn, went to Jamaica, 
Long Island. It was a school of its time. 
Learn your lesson by memory-and you stood 
at the head of your class; failing in that, no 

















“THE PLAGUE 





IN FLORENCE” 
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“A SKETCH MADE IN THE SKETCH CLUB AT NIGHT” 








matter how clever you were otherwise, you 
stood at the foot. I was clever otherwise, 
but was always being kept in and always 
stood at the foot of the class. But when 
school hours were over I was as good as 
the rest — indeed; was a favorite with one 
gentle teacher, he of the hazel-colored 
eyes with little specks in them. He used 
to take me with him in his walks, and 
really taught me something. I remem- 
ber him with pleasure and gratitude. 

There was in Jamaica an old painter 
whose studio I soon became familiar 
with. His studio was fairyland. He 
loaned me Allan Cunningham’s “Lives 
of English Artists,” and as he was 
always chewing tobacco and had his 
mouth full of amber-colored liquid, I 
thought it must be the magilp or “gump- 
tion’? frequently mentioned in the Life 
of Reynolds. 

Our morals were strictly seen to, for 
one of the regulations of the school was 
that each boy must go to church twice 
on Sundays —once to a church selected 
by his parents, while the other was left to 
his discretion. My father must have been 
somewhat puzzled to decide which church 
I was to attend, but he settled on the 
Dutch Reformed: the ‘“ Dutch,’’ corrob- 
orated by “ Reformed,’’ must have decided 
him. We boys always went into the 
gallery, and in that of the Dutch Reformed 



































“TWENTY-FOUR WAYS OF BEING IDLE IN PISA” 
From Mr. Vedder’s sketch-book 
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I had much pleasant 
sleep. Not so at the 
Episcopal Church, 
which was unan- 
imously selected by 
the outsiders as the 
second string to their 
bow, for there the 
varied ceremonial, 
the getting up and 
sitting down, kept 
us from sleeping and 
afforded us much 
amusement, quite 
apart from the service. Sunday-school had 
its moments of relaxation. It was at this 
time that I propounded certain questions that 

have remained un- 








A SKETCH 
“Drawn after many rides with 
the pretty widow in the ‘Bois’ — 
very romantic” 





answered to this day. 

I started out by 
saying: “You tell 
me that God knows 
everything that has 
been, is, and is to 
be?” 

“Yes.” 

“Well, then, if I 
should make a little 














cart with wheels 
which I could wind 
up and which would 
run along the ground 
when I let go of it, 
and I should wind it up and say to it: ‘If 
you run when I let go, I will smash you’ — 
what would you think of me?” 

“My child, you are too young to under- 
stand such things; 


A SKETCH 
“A Madonna of Darkness. ‘There 
must be an idea in it somewhere, 
but I’ve forgotten what it is” 





when you get older, 
all that will be ex- 
plained.” 

I am still waiting 
for the explanation 
— still too young, 
perhaps. 

I was now sent to 
take lessons from an 
old-fashioned draw- 
ing-master. He set 
seme) | me the task of copy- 
D ing a few poor old 
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pencil-drawings, and 
I at once rebelled. 
Then, seeing adver- 
tisements of beauti- 


A SKETCH 
“Must have been thinking of 
some pleasant subject by Géréme 
when I made this” 
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ful work to be done 
at home in black 
lacquer and mother- 
of-pearl, I tried that, 
driven to it by the 
idea that money 
must be at the root 
of all professions. 
These people sup- 
plied all the material 
and no doubt waxed 
rich while their poor 
dupes waxed poorer 
through their fail- 
ures; or, if they succeeded, then their work 
was bought from them for a mere song. 
This attempt filled the house with dirt and 
evil odors, and must 
have gone over the 
land like a_ pest. 
The iridescence of 
the mother-of-pearl 
was as beautiful as 
the result was hid- 
eous, so I gave it up. 

It had always 
been my mother’s 
wish that I should 
be an artist, a great 
artist, and for her 
sake I wish it could 
have been so. For 
my own part, I am 
perfectly content to be just what I am, and 
finally to occupy the little niche that posterity 
may assign to me; although I beg leave to 
have my doubts about posterity, having felt 
but little need of its kind offices, yet nourish- 
ing at the same time 
a little hope that it 
will think kindly of 
me. I think it wise 
to assume that it 
will, and so get all 
the comfort that 
idea gives during my 
lifetime. 

My mother’s wish, 
then, that I should 
be an artist, and my 
father’s desire that I 
should make money, 
led to a compromise, 
and I was put with 
an architect. Idon’t 














A SKETCH 
“This must be a reminiscence of 
‘The Lost Mind’— painted during 
the Civil War” 
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A SKETCH 
“ A mixture of Tennyson’s ‘ Break, 
Break, Break’ with memory of those 
left behind in America” 























A SKETCH 
“This is a design for an orna- 
ment. It is good looked at right 
side up or upside down” 
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wish it understood that I consider architecture 
a compromise, for I have always held it to be 
one of the noblest of the arts. 

In Chambers Street, nearly opposite our old 
home, there hung out from a house a small 
sign. It was black, with the fagade of a 
Grecian temple in white and in high relief 
projecting from its dusty surface. This 
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drawings for the engravers, the engraver being 
then the better man. When the friendly 
architects had found out how unsuited I was 
to their profession, it was decided that I should 
be sent to Mr. Matteson, who had been very 


successful in his drawings for “ Brother Jona- bi 


than.”’ But I am sure that before that event 


I passed some of my happiest days in the 


“THE QUESTIONER OF THE SPHINX” 


One of Mr. Vedder’s best-known paintings. 


marked the business abode of Shugg and 
Beers, Architects. It was just like Dickens, 
and I remember that Mr. Beers’s nose was a 
little red. All became very fond of me, and 
I kept the office lively with my pranks, but 
they all decided that I ought to be an artist — 
for it never entered their innocent heads that 
an architect could be both. They merely 
made the drawings for builders — just as I 
afterward found that artists merely made 


It is in the Boston Art Museum 


school of good Mr. Parsons, in Moriches, on 
the south side of Long Island; for the well- 
meant but misdirected efforts of my father to 
give me an education were persistent. Per- 
haps he really did not know what else to do 
with me—a thing which explains much 
schooling. 

Parsons was wise as well as good. I was 
a permanent boarder, and there were some 
six other lads coming as day scholars. I 

















said he was wise, for he came to a wise con- 

clusion with regard to me: half-work and half- 
play he thought indicated in my case, with a 
fair amount of gallivanting in the evening after 
dinner. Short lessons, well-learned, dur- 
ing the morning; gun or boat all the after- 
noon; girl in the evening. I enjoyed this 
programme immensely, and happenings began 
to happen. I made good progress both in 
studies and amusements. 

I don’t think I did much in the way of art 
at Moriches. From my not finding it among 
my things, I think a meagre little picture I 
made of Mr. Parsons’s house must have been 
given to him. It was a square wooden house 
— square, from the lazy habit of those days 
of putting a try-square on every timber and 
sawing it off, which dictated the pitch of every 
roof from Maine to Florida, no matter what 
the climate or rainfall. It had a new picket- 
fence painted white, stretching along the 
straight board sidewalk. In the picture I 
painted every picket. 

I was eventually sent to Sherbourne, N. Y., 
and entered the studio of T. H. Matteson, 
now best known as the painter of “The Spirit 
of ’76.” What followed offers as good an 
example of the pranks of Providence as you 
will find outside of a museum — but I suppose 
that is the way the Tangled Skein is made up. 

Matteson was remarkable for being a self- 
made man who had made a good job of it. 
Somewhat stately and precise in manner, but 
kindly and with a fine sense of humor, he had 
turned out a gentleman in spite of very adverse 
circumstances. 

He wore a steeple-crowned hat and a short 
mantle, and was not averse to being called 
“the Pilgrim Painter.” One of his favorite 
subjects was the Pilgrim, either departing or 
arriving — arriving invariably on a different 
part of the coast, and always in wretched 
weather. In spite of this, prayers of thank- 
fulness were always ascending, thus giving a 
vivid idea of what they must have left behind. 

He had made something out of his illus- 
trations and was now painting portraits, and 
must have been, with his large family, in very 
straitened circumstances; yet he never com- 
plained nor allowed it to be seen. He also 
made something out of the lessons he gave us, 
for we amounted to five or six pupils. I tell 
all this, to leave a little record of a man I loved, 
respected, and admired. He was a man of talent 
ruined by circumstances and his surroundings. 
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Had he gone to Paris and stayed there, he 
would undoubtedly have made his mark. 

When I went sketching in Sherbourne, I 
sought for lofty granite peaks catching the last 
rays of the sun, for hills convent-crowned, or 
castles on abrupt cliffs frowning down on 
peaceful abbeys below, reflected in the tranquil 
stream — for the picturesque mill and its mossy 
wheel, for thatched cottages and the simple 
milkmaid, or the peasant playing on his 
rustic pipe. 

When more seriously inclined, I sought 
the long-drawn aisle and fretted vault to hear 
the tones of the organ; or, if on speculation 
or contemplation bent, the quiet cloister. Did 
I find these things? Not much! 

The rocks were of disintegrating slate, the 
hills rounded and covered with monotonous 
green—no convents, no castles, no abbeys, 
no mills. The cottages were shingled; the 
milkmaid wore a sunbonnet and chewed gum; 
the peasant played on a tobacco-pipe; the 
fretted vault was of pine; the organ, a melodeon; 
the cloister — a pig-pen. One who cught to 
have been a rustic addressed me thus: 

“Say, do you know what they take you for 
around here? I was talking with Mis’ Jenks 
daown to the bridge un’ she says: ‘There’s 
been a young chap raound lately, with a tin 
box, perchin’ on fences and things; hain’t been 
to the house yet, but daresay he’ll come; I 
kinder think he must be a pill-peddler.’ ” 

The winding up of my career at Sherbourne 
was almost disastrous. I must make one 
rushing sentence of it. Sitting up late with 
the girls; sitting up later at the tavern; skating 
on the Canal, or dragging melodeons on 
sleighs through the snow to serenade the girls; 
breaking the ice in my pitcher in the morning 
and pouring the ice-water over myself to 
harden my muscles — and this after working 
all day in a close, over-heated studio — gave 
me a fearful cold, and it was decided that I 
should go at once to my father, in Cuba. 

This must have been in 1856, for I find in 
my list of sales that my copy of Wilkie’s “ Blind 
Fiddler,” made from an engraving at Matte- 
son’s, had been sent on to Matanzas and sold 
at a raffle —I imagine the only way of dis- 
posing of it. By the way, someone said that 
the color was the same as the original picture. 
This person must have had a good memory 
for color, or perhaps he only said so. At this 
time I painted a picture of a ship, a splendid 
“clipper,” taken from one of those pictures 
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that used to hang on the walls of the offices 
downtown. 

My first order was from an old schoolmaster, 
Brinkerhoff, and I find that this sale swelled 
my income until it amounted for the year 
to the sum of $50. Thus encouraged, my 
father kept on with my artistic education. I 
also painted a portrait of my friend Ben, in 
which I thought I had succeeded in the shad- 
ow cast by a broad-brimmed hat on his 
honest features. And, in my way, I studied 
hard, and also commenced a diary, in which 
I gave a long account of how my work was 
interrupted by a stye on my eyelid. It is 
lucky that I discontinued it; for, commencing 
so young, it would not only have rivaled Pepys’s 
but gone him several volumes better—or worse. 

But be that as it may, on my return to New 
York I frequented the old Dusseldorf Gallery 
in Broadway, and noticed how well adapted 
it was to the carrying out of a combined 
scheme of flirtation and study. The Gallery 
had been named the “Lovers’ Tryst,” from 
the fact that an indifferent public left “the 
banquet-hall deserted,” or almost so, and 
that the pictures on projecting screens made 
secluded spots of which fond lovers soon 
availed themselves. Thus, when I took to 
trysting there, as the consequence of making 
the acquaintance of a very pretty girl, I found 
that I was not the “first who ever burst into 
that silent sea.” I may note that this trysting 
serves to explain why I was not more influ- 
enced by the Dusseldorf School, and also shows 
how I neglected my opportunities — I mean 
artistic opportunities. 

With a new gold watch, a new trunk, and a 
pocket well supplied with money, my friend 
Ben and I started for Havre, en route for 
Paris. Rhodes, a former student with me at 
Matteson’s, left by the same steamer and 
we three became inseparable. We sailed in 
June, 1856, on the Barcelona, with a screw- 
propeller and a tendency to roll that was 
exasperating to a weak stomach. 

In Paris we took an entresol in the Rue 
Notre Dame de Lorette and set up house- 
keeping, from motives of economy. We found 
that the dear little old woman we had hired 
to take care of the rooms was an excellent cook, 
and we had dinners “mighty merry,” and 
even invited guests. But the pace became 
too fast for our funds. I then remembered 
my father’s injunction about taking care; 
thinking it unsafe to go about with a new gold 
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watch, I placed it for safe keeping in the hands 
of my “aunt,” as they say in Paris. We then 
moved up to Mont Martre near by, up by the 
windmills, and afterward to the Latin Quarter. 

But while water was running under the 
bridges of Paris, grass was not growing under 
our feet, for we at once found out that in the 
Atelier Picot more grand prix de Rome had 
been won than in any other, so we went there 
and were admitted. The instruction con- 
sisted in a little old man with a decoration 
coming twice a week and saying to each one 
of us, “pas mal, pas mal,” and going away 
again. But we got instruction from the older 
students, got it hot and heavy and adminis- 
tered in the most sarcastic way. 

Who can tell of the workings of Fate? Had 
I fallen in with some of the American students 
of Couture, I might have gone there and gotten 
over a faithful but fiddling little way of draw- 
ing which hangs around me yet, or I might have 
said in later years with a most talented friend 
of mine: “I wish to God I could get rid of 
that cut-and-dried Beaux-arts style.” 

Picot’s Atelier was an old and renowned one. 
As to the manners and customs, “they had 
no manners and the customs were beastly.” 
When some gentleman called for an inter- 
view with Monsieur Picot, he was received 
by the students with the most exquisite polite- 
ness, and told to be seated; after a great 
amount of consultation, he was invited to 
follow a student into the presence — and 
was shown into anything but the presence of 
the master. In the meantime a dab of Prus- 
sian blue was placed in his hat, where it would 
come in contact with his forehead. Of course, 
the victim left amid howls of derision, and the 
Prussian blue then kept up the merry tale. 

This Prussian blue is the most subtle and 
invading color on the palette. It is like those 
articles marked “made in Germany,” which 
go everywhere. It was the cause of the 
ruder manifestations of French “esprit’’ being 
abandoned in the Atelier Picot. This is the 
tradition: A new student one day was stripped, 
tied to a ladder, painted all over with Prus- 
sian blue, and then set out in the street, lean- 
ing against a wall. One can easily imagine 
how the police went into the matter, and one 
acquainted with Prussian blue can imagine 
how they came out. The whole quarter must 
have been tinged with blue. 

In all the mischief of the studio there were 
three leading spirits. One, Le Roux, was 














































about as handsome a figure of a man as I 
have ever seen. Another was De Coursey. 
He was the mischief-maker, and Cousin was 
an able third. On Saturday afternoon, late, 
there took place the main “shindy”’ of the 
week, All the chairs and stools were piled 
up into a pyramid as high as could be con- 
structed; then all retired to the door and a 
stool was hurled at the pile and the door 
shut, and we stood listening to hear the awful 
row as everything came down with a crash. 

It was also the custom, just before this, to 
roll up our blouses into hard balls and com- 
mence pelting each other, seeking to catch 
the unwary. I was drawing from a cast 
of the torso of the Laocoén, all encumbered 
with drawing-board, chair and stool in front, 
when I got a hard ball on the back of my neck. 
I looked around, and there was Cousin scowl- 
ing at me. Of course, I sent back the ball, 
when he jumped at me and commenced kick- 
ing at me. After freeing myself from the 
hampering chairs and my arm from its sling, 
I watched for a good chance and planted 
a blow on his nose. The blood spurted like 
a fountain and seemed to bring things to a 
standstill. My blood also, though not out, 
was up; walking to the stove, I picked up the 
poker and said to the assembly: “See here, 
play is play. I will do just what you do, but 
if any fellow kicks at me I will kill him with 
this! Now translate that, will you?” This 
polite request was addressed to a student 
who understood English. 

Now Cousin was the most quarrelsome man 
there, but he was also a first-rate fellow. After 
explanations, we made up and all repaired to 
a neighboring café, where we sealed a bond 
of eternal friendship in a bowl of punch. 

Years afterward Cousin came to my studio 
in the Via Margutta and, after an affectionate 
embrace, he asked me if I did not want to buy 
all his sketching outfit, for he said no French- 
man ought to be painting while a Prussian was 
on the soil of France — and off he went to 
the war. He had just come up from Capri, 
and I was told that there also he had received 
his usual blow on the nose in some row at 
Pagano’s. The handsome Le Roux had both 
legs shot off in the war, and I have lost sight 
of the third of the trio. 

But the Latin Quarter? The grisette was 
still alive in my day, and I believe (much as 
things have changed) is now as lively as ever. 
You will find all about her in “Trilby.” 
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One little drawing that I made may have 
been a Trilby, only her name was Clara. It 
is long ago, a dream which I will leave 
“undeveloped.’’ Rhodes was a kind of Sven- 
gali. He was also the rich one of the party. 
I have forgotton to say that Ben, having a 
few words more of French than the rest of 
us, did the translating and became at once 
a proficient in Latin-Quarter French. 

Fate, the stupidity of drawing from casts, 
the roving instinct, and the opportunity — and 
Rhodes’s need of a companion — drew me to 
Italy. It is impossible not to ask what would 
have happened had I stayed in Paris — and it 
remains always a question without an answer. 

We decided to walk from Nice to Genoa. 
Our trunks were sent to Rome and we felt 
that gypsy-like freedom of the knapsack and 
the stout staff. From Nice commences the 
happy hunting- ground of Murray, and I leave 
him in possession; we had the chance of seeing 
Nature when she seemed least to expect us, 
at all hours of the day and night, and it was 
delightful; and so was Rome — the long hours 
in the Colosseum by moonlight, and especially 
the twilights passed on the great piers of the 
Baths of Caracalla. The fallen masonry 
formed such great heaps that the door of the 
staircase by which we ascended is now half- 
way up one of these piers. The levels above 


-were one mass of flowers, and the mosaic 


pavement up there could have been gathered 
by the bushel. But ever was this feeling — 
see all you can, for you will never see it again! 
And now to think of the long years I have 
spent here! It just shows what puppets we 
are, and yet I don’t deny the guardian angel. 

From Rome I went to Florence, and stayed 
there about a month; then on to Venice, where 
I remained about the same length of time; then 
I returned to Florence where I lived for four 
years, with the exception of excursions to Pisa, 
Lucca, Volterra, San Gemignano, and Siena. 

At Venice I absorbed color like a sponge, 
for I started as a colorist, strange as it may 
seem to some. Yet I wondered at a talented 
young French artist making a splendid copy 
of Carpaccio, now one of my favorites. I loved 


the color but thought the treatment so odd. 
So much art burst into my unprepared mind 
that the resulting confusion has lasted me for 
the rest of my life, and if I give a confused 
impression of that period, I can assure the 
reader it does not equal the confusion of my 
recollections.  / I studied by myself, and some- 
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times wish I hadn’t, for my pictures always 
have to me a home-made air which I don’t 
like. ‘They lack the air of a period or school, 
and this —I say it seriously — seems to me 
a great defect. I believe that all my defects 
have arisen from my trying to cure them. 7 

I commenced with a great love of color 
and a strong sense of the solidity of form, but 
drawing killed the color and atmosphere weak- 
ened the form and reduced me to what I am. 
I loved landscape, but was eternally urged to 
paint the figure; thus my landscape was 
spoiled by the time devoted to figure, and the 
figure suffered by my constant flirting with 
landscape. What I felt strongly I could 
strongly express in the sketch, but the finished 
picture killed the feeling — and then in addi- 
tion all became sickled o’er by the pale cast 
of thought. I was accused of having imagina- 
tion. I never said I had imagination, but they 
thought I thought it, and people are mistrustful 
of imagination, some going so far as to deny 
its very existence —or, at least to resent its 
intrusion in art, especially when I intrude it. 

I could copy nature beautifully, and how 
often I have wished that I had dedicated myself 
to the painting of cabbages! I mean, painting 
them splendidly, with all the witchery of light 
and shade and color, unti! the picture should 
contain all the pictorial elements needed in a 
“Descent from the Cross’”’ or a “Transfigura- 
tion,’’? so that no gallery would be complete 
without a cabbage by Vedder. 

Like all beginners, I was intensely interested 
in processes of painting. I believe I then saw 
more clearly how the old masters painted than 
I do now. One thing I settled on — that 
style should spring entirely from the subject, 
be appropriate to it and the time at your dis- 
posal, whether you were taking it by assault 
or by siege; and my idea of the aim of art 
was — first have an idea, and then from your 
experiences and the nature about you get the 
material to clothe it. 

I have just found this truthful and touching 
saying in a little “Life of Leighton,” by Alice 
Corkran: “With every picture I complete, 
I follow the funeral of my ideal.”’ 

It may be of interest to some people to trace 
the evolution of a painting as it grows in the 
artist’s mind. The following account of how 
“The Dead Abel” and “The Plague in 
Florence” were painted is a good illustration: 


REMINISCENCES OF AN AMERICAN PAINTER 


[The second article by Mr. Vedder will be “ Florentine Years in Retrospect.’ 


In Matanzas, where I spent many youthful 
days, was a long stretch of beach ending in a 
jungle. This was one of my favorite walks; 
the cocoanut trees grew along it, some with 
their roots in the salt waves. On this beach _ 
were to be found beautiful shells; and the 
prismatic-hued Portuguese men-of-war, like 
rainbow-colored bladders, were thrown up 
during the great gales. 

This beach was the place where the unbap- 
tized were thrown out. The buzzards loved 
the spot. There had been the usual yellow 
fever or cholera, and there you would see the 
half-burned bedding; on lifting rude boards 
in the hollow beneath, the entire skeleton. This 
memory served as the first step. 

Much later on, I read how the great Horace 
Vernet used to occupy any spare moment in 
sketching something in a small book he carried 
for that purpose. The thing sketched was 
anything that attracted his eye — a water-pipe, 
a chimney, a wheelbarrow, or anything. 
Thinking this a good idea, I at once set up 
my little book. We were building a house 
in Clinton Avenue, Brooklyn, and the first 
sketch in the book was of a hole in the ground, 
with a ladder half out of it. Please remember 
the ladder and the hole. 

Later still, I painted a sky over the houses 
in the Piazza dell’ Independenza in Florence; 
it was a yellowish, sickly looking sunset; please 
put this aside for future reference. 

Now I had been reading Ruskin. In one of 
his word-pictures he showed how much more 
effective a suggestion of horror is than the 
horror itself, and instanced the stream of 
blood flowing over the pavement in a “ Massa- 
cre of the Innocents.” 

Then came the time when I was painting 
“The Dead Abel.”” Wanting to make a study 
of an arm, I picked up a sketch of the sunset; 
this had a bare space of the proper color in the 
foreground on which to paint it. No sooner 
had I painted in this arm lying stretched on 
the ground than I foresaw the picture. I put 
in the half-burned rags, and the hole, with 
the ladder turned into a bier, and a few monks 
in the background bringing in a body; adding 
a few golden tresses of hair escaping from the 
half-covered head and lying in the dust - 
and there was the picture itself. All it needed 
was some well-known Florentine campanile, and 
it had its title also—“ The Plague in Florence.” 
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self so seriously. Get busy. Forget 

your troubles in useful work. Get 
interested in what you have to do. Play. 
Play pretend, like when we were children. 
Don’t sit staring out of the top of your hole. 
Take a good look a# the hole and see what you 
can do to get out of it.” 

This is a specimen of a new literature that 
has grown up in this country within the last few 
years. The public knows next to nothing 
about it because its books are not, as a rule, 
issued by the regular publishing houses nor 
offered for sale at the regular book-stores, 
nor are its periodicals usually found on ordi- 
nary news-stands. 

Yet its own peculiar publishers are doing a 
thriving business. Their books sell almost 
as well as fiction. Their periodicals reach 
nearly two millions of people. They have six 
substantial magazines, with circulations ranging 
from ten to thirty thousand, and with from five 
to fifteen pages of advertising each. There 
are a dozen others with circulations of from 
four to six thousand, and new ones are com- 
ing into existence every little while. 

This is the literature of self-help, of mind 
cure, soul development, or whatever you care 
to call the tendency that finds its expression 
in the various New Thought and Christian 
Science cults. Most of it is of a character to 
repel persons of critical taste. Its language 
is crude. It makes assertions in regard to 
scientific matters that cannot be proved —or, 
at least, have not been proved. It is mixed up 
with spiritism, astrology, mind-reading, vege- 
tarianism, reincarnation, and all sorts of other 
“crank” doctrines and fads—and with a 
few actual “fakes.” The very names of its 
publications are enough to make sophisticated 
persons smile, and some of the advertising 
carried by its magazines makes honest people 
cast them aside in disgust. 

And yet, i¢ goes — and not merely with the 


Cixi up, dearie; don’t take your- 





ignorant and credulous. In fact, the intel- 
ligent common-school-educated middle class 
furnishes most of its patrons. 

A few years ago Mr. Christian D. Larson, 
a “metaphysical healer” and lecturer in Cin- 
cinnati, started a little magazine containing 
some twenty pages of reading matter. He 
not only edited and published it, but he wrote 
it all— including the advertisements, which 
at that time were chiefly of his own books: 
“Poise and Power,” ‘Mastery of Self,” 
“The Hidden Secret,” ‘“‘The Great Within,” 
etc. He called it Eternal Progress. 

Eternal Progress was devoted to “ ATTAIN- 
MENT,” and particularly in accordance with 
the motto on its title-page —to attainment 
of “the greatest joy of all joys, the joy of 
going on.” It preached a gospel of success 
through self-development. In each number 
Mr. Larson declared again and again that 
“he who would achieve greatness must first 
become great;” “the secret of greater and 
greater success lies in the development of 
greater and greater ability.” He exhorts 
his followers to “concentrate subjectively upon 
the finer forces of their natures,’’ and to call 
“into action” all the power, energy, and ability 
latent within them. Every mind, declared 
Mr. Larson, contains possibilities of greatness, 
and exact methods for developing these possi- 
bilities for practical use in real life were 
taught in a department called “The School 
of Genius.” 

Eternal Progress progressed — slowly at 
first, then rapidly. To-day Mr. Larson is 
president of a Chicago company which pub- 
lishes three periodicals and deals in “meta- 
physical literature” in general. Eternal Prog- 
ress has become The Progress Magazine, a 
100-page monthly concerned no longer with 
the progress of individuals alone but with the 
advance of the whole world. A new magazine, 
The Cosmic World, has been established to 
impart instruction for the development of soul 
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and the cosmic consciousness. And last month 
a third, Opportunity, made its appearance. 

Opportunity is devoted exclusively to point- 
ing out openings for ability. According to its 
announcements, it will give reliable informa- 
tion in regard to the best chances for success in 
all walks of life in every part of this country — 
and in other countries. It will tell where doc- 
tors, lawyers, teachers, are most needed and 
best paid; what sort of material is in demand 
by newspapers, magazines, publishers, and 
play-producers, and what is paid for it; what 
inventions are wanted and how the inventor can 
get the most out of them; what Civil Service 
positions are open and how one must go to 
work to get one. 

The Nautilus is the creation and exclusive 
property of Mrs. Elizabeth Towne, although 
Mrs. Towne’s husband is associated with her 
in its editorial and business management. 
Eleven years ago Mrs. Towne, then Mrs. 
Joseph Holt Struble, with $30 borrowed 
capital, and a promise of $30 more monthly 
for six months if she should need it, began 
publishing a four-page pamphlet in her own 
home in Portland, Oregon. At that time 
Mr. William E. Towne was doing a small busi- 
ness in New Thought literature in Holyoke, 
Massachusetts. He wrote to the editor of the 
new periodical for advertising rates, and a cor- 
respondence sprang up between the two. 

Two years later Mrs.Struble, whose marriage 
had not proved happy, took her two children 
and her magazine and started for Holyoke, 
stopping just long enough at Sioux Falls, South 
Dakota, to get a divorce. As soon as she 
reached Holyoke, she married Mr. Towne, 
and the two started in business together. 
The partnership prospered, and The Nautilus 
which had already begun to attract attention, 
grew rapidly. To-day it has a circulation of 
31,000 and is a business success. In addition 
to the magazine, the Townes publish Mrs. 
Towne’s books and pamphlets, of which “ Just 
How to Wake the Solar Plexus” is well up 
toward its hundredth thousand. Mrs. Towne 
estimates that she has reached more than two 
land a half million readers in the last three 
years. 

Mr. and Mrs. Towne are known to The 
Nautilus circle as ‘‘ William” and “Elizabeth,” 
and Mrs. Towne talks to her readers as if 
they were members of her family. 

To a correspondent signing himself “A 
Weakling” she replies: ““The trouble with 
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you and with all other weaklings is that you sit 
still and let the thought-power evaporate 
through your skulls — and run off your tongues 
— instead of directing it down through the 
nerves and muscles of your bodies where it is 
needed and will do some good. But this is 
hard work. It’s so much easier to sit around 
and let thought run over at the top in imagina- 
tion and chatter — so much easier to sit around 
and lament one’s weakness. ‘There’s no excuse 
for a weak body. Persistent use will develop 
any unmaimed body. Go in to win, and stick 
to it.” 

Upon every form of self-pity Mrs. Towne 
turns an implacable face. ‘‘ Misunderstood” 
and “sensitive” souls writing to her for sym- 
pathy get instead a vigorous scolding. Work 
— use of faculty — is her sovereign remedy for 
all ills. 

“‘Get your thought into action to-day,” she 
says, “‘or it may spoil to-morrow and spoil you 
the day after.” 

Mrs. Towne got her idea for the name of 
the magazine from Holmes’s poem, ‘The 
Chambered Nautilus,” the last stanza of which 
appears on the first page of every issue: 


“ Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul! 

As the swift seasons roll 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the Jast 

Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Till thou at length art free 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unresting 

sea.” 


“The nautilus,” says Mrs. Towne, “is a 
first-class evolutionist. He has a very small 
beginning and believes in no end of growth. 
He is not a mush of concession like the jelly- 
fish around him. He builds himself a nice 
little shell, just large enough, and retires into it 
when danger is near. He doesn’t fight and 
he doesn’t run away. He rests secure in his 
own ‘armor of good.’ In the meantime he 
grows. He’s bright enough to know when he 
is growing, so he evolves from within himself 
a new and larger home to live in. When 
he is ready to move, he moves, but he doesn’t 
straightway scorn his old abiding-place. Oh, 
no. He has built his new and larger man- 
sion on to the front of the old one, and when he 
moves into the new he puts up a nice little par- 
tition with an air chamber within, and behold, 
the old shell acts as a buoy and helps him to rise 
in the world!” This epitomizes very well The 
Nautilus philosophy. 
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Mrs. Towne is not an uneducated woman, 
as her off-hand style of writing sometimes 
leads people to think, but she is a self-educated 
woman. When she was fourteen she left 
school to be married, but a strong intellectual 
curiosity drove her to read all the books that 
she could lay her hands on. The libraries of 
three ministers were at her disposal, and for 
several years she studied religious literature — 
especially the Bible and Bible commentaries. 
Later she got hold of Helmholtz and Huxley, 
and began to take an interest in science. 
Since then she has procured whatever knowl- 
edge she has needed for her work, but has 
kept clear of academic training. 

In only one of her books has she attempted 
any abstract metaphysical speculation and 
that is in her first, “‘The Constitution of 
Man.” Since then she has devoted herself 
to work of a strictly practical character, as 
the titles of her books indicate. Here are a 
few of them: ‘‘ How to Grow Success;” “‘ How 
to Train Parents and Children;” ‘Practical 
Methods for Self-Development;” “The Life 
Power and How to Use It.” 

Among the regular contributors to The 
Nautilus are Edwin Markham, Ella Wheeler 
Wilcox, Grace MacGowan Cooke, and Florence 
Morse Kingsley. Its advertising often covers 
as many as twenty pages — but on this point 
The Nautilus is sensitive. Like most of the 
other New Thought periodicals, it prints 
the alluring promises of an endless variety 
of ‘food scientists,” ‘“drugless healers,” 
‘“‘mechano - therapists,” ‘‘beauty - culturists,” 
“esoteric centres,’”’ “psychics,” ‘cures,’ and 
correspondence courses. Unlike the others, 
however, it prints in every issue a guarantee 
to make good the loss sustained by any sub- 
scriber through advertising matter contained 
in its pages. 

New Thought has been a financial success for 
a number of years and has recently been 
enlarged and strengthened by a consolidation 
with Weltmer’s Magazine of Suggestive Thera- 
peutics, a fairly successful publication, devoted 
chiefly to propagating the ideas of “‘ Professor”’ 
S. A. Weltmer, head of an institute of suggestive 
therapeutics at Nevada, Missouri, and of 
Ernest Weltmer, a student of mental telepathy. 
Both the Weltmers have joined the staff 
of New Thought. “Professor” Weltmer is 
giving a course of lessons in health and success, 
and Ernest Weltmer is conducting a class in 
mental telepathy. 
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Every Thursday the members of the class 
concentrate their minds during the day upon 
thoughts of health, happiness, and _pros- 
perity, and in the evening between 9:00 and 
9:30 they place themselves in a receptive 
state to receive a message sent out to them 
by “Professor” Weltmer. Results are re- 
ported to Ernest Weltmer, and published in 
the following issue of the magazine. Accord- 
ing to the August number, many persons have 
received a general sense of benefit but as yet 
none have got the exact words of the mes- 
sage. But this, says Mr. Weltmer, must not 
be regarded as indicative of possibilities, as 
the class is still unorganized and uninstructed. 
The experiments, he states emphatically and in 
large print, are absolutely free in every branch 
and detail, their sole objects being to benefit 
the members of the class and to collect reliable 
data for scientific deductions. 

The consolidation has established new and 
artistically furnished offices in Chicago, where 
New Thought literature is on sale and where 
the woman member of the editorial staff, 
Louise Radford Wells, holds informal recep- 
tions to New Thought people every Thurs- 
day afternoon. 

Ella Wheeler Wilcox writes for New 
Thought, as well as for The Nautilus; and 
Professor Horatio W. Dresser, an assistant in 
philosophy at Harvard University, who enjoys 
the reputation of being the most scholarly 
of the New Thought writers, is a regular 
contributor. 

Unity, of Kansas City, is a small magazine 
with a large following. It is one of the oldest 
of the self-help brand of periodicals, having 
been established more than twenty years ago. 
It is described by its editor, Charles Fillmore, 
as a “magazine of Pentecostal power, a verit- 
able Pool of Bethesda that spiritualizes and 
heals its readers.” It is more religious in 
character than the others of its class and is 
largely devoted to interpreting the Scriptures 
from the point of view of the mind-healing 
philosophy. 

It is published by the Unity Tract Society, 
which also issues Wee Wisdom, a magazine 
for children, a leaflet called “‘The Signs that 
Follow,” and numbers of books and tracts. 
The company owns a fine, modern building 
with auditorium and classrooms where meet- 
ings, classes, and healing clinics are held daily. 
Most of the work is supported by free-will 
offerings. 
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Readers of the magazine form ‘“‘The Society 
of Silent Unity,” now nearly nineteen years old. 
This Society has more than 16,000 members. 
Every day at noon and every evening at nine 
o’clock they go apart for a few moments and 
meditate on the “class thought” sent out by 
the magazine each month. The ‘Thought” 
for the noon meditation in a recent number 
was: “They shall prosper that love Thee;” for 
the evening meditation: “In God I live and 
move and have my being.”’ Each member 
goes by his own local time, “‘the Spirit adjust- 
ing all geographical differences.” No fees 
for membership are exacted, but members are 
asked to make voluntary contributions to 
defray expenses. Every month the magazine 
prints testimonials as to the value of this 
practice. A recent issue contained a letter 
taking out a subscription for one hundred 
years. An editorial note said that a check was 
enclosed. 

Another old and established periodical is 
the Metaphysical Magazine, edited and pub- 
lished by Edmund Leander Whipple, of New 
York. The price of this magazine is more than 
twice that of any other of its kind. Its articles 
are not designed to make a popular appeal. 
Primarily, the theory rather than the practice 
of mind-healing interests Mr. Whipple, and 
consequently his audience is limited. It is 
faithful, however, and the magazine continues 
to go to a select circle of readers year after 
year. 

The Psycho-Occult Digest, of Dayton, Ohio, 
successor to the Suggesier and Thinker, the 
Psychic Digest and the Occult Review of 
Reviews, is not so imposing as its name. It 
is edited by a physician, Dr. Robert Sheerin, 
and most of its contributors write “M. D.” 
after their names. It is described by its editor 
as ‘“‘a popular magazine devoted to investiga- 
tion of practical psychology, suggestive thera- 
peutics, and New Thought; as well as to 
research into occult and psychic phenomena, 
hypnotism, telepathy, spiritism, dreams, and 
visions.” 

Smaller magazines, devoted wholly to mind- 
healing or concerned largely with it, are scat- 
tered all over the country. Some of them are: 
The Washington News Letter, the organ of the 
Evangelical Christian Science Church and 
advertised as ‘‘an exponent of Christology,” 
published by Oliver C. Sabin, of Washington, 
D. C.; Practical Ideals, Dr. J. W. Winkley, 
Boston; The Optimist, the Optimist Company, 
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New York; The Magazine of Mysteries, Charles 
E. Ellis, New York; The Stellar Ray, Henry 
Clay Hodges, Detroit, Michigan; The Bust- 
ness Philosopher, A. F. Sheldon, Libertyville, 
Illinois; The World’s Advanced Thought, 
Lucy A. Mallory, Portland, Oregon; The New 
Age Magazine, Frederick P. Fairfield, Boston; 
and Das Wort, a German periodical published 
by H. H. Schroeder, in St. Louis. 

In Denver, long a centre of mind-cure prop- 
aganda in general, and the home of the Divine 
Science movement, in particular, there are 
no less than five of these publications. One 
of them, The Christian, is in its sixteenth 
year. It enjoys a somewhat unusual reputa- 
tion, considering its small size, on account of the 
forceful style of its editor and publisher, 
Thomas J. Shelton. Here is a sample of Mr. 
Shelton’s writing taken from the cover of the 
last number of his magazine: 

“Friendship! Make friends with mammon. 
Money is a great friend. It all belongs to you. 
Make friends with it. Hold no enmity, and 
you will have no enemies. Antagonizing 
thought hurts. Above all, make friends in 
your mind. Shake hands with your thoughts. 
Call all your thoughts good. Don’t array one 
thought against another. Have no war in 
your mind. Eternal friendship with every- 
thing! Shake, Old Universe! Let all of us 
shake hands with God.” 

The Swastika, edited by McIvor Tyndall, 
deals with all sorts of mystical, occult, and 
psychic matters, as well as with mind-healing. 
It boasts of having among its contributors 
Yono Simado, “the only Japanese philosophical 
writer in this country;” Saint Nihal Sing, ‘‘the 
famous young Hindu journalist and traveler;’’ 
and Yanoske Isoda, a Buddhist priest. The 
Swasitka is young, but it is growing fast. 
The Balance has passed through various 
vicissitudes, but has now been reorganized and 
placed upon a new basis, of which the editors 
have great hopes. It is advertised as “a 
journal devoted to higher ideals, monistic phil- 
osophy, and advanced thought.” Power and 
The Science Quarterly are the organs of the 
Divine Science Church. 

The Christian Science Publishing Society, 
of Boston, officially created as such by the 
Christian Science Church, publishes (in addi- 
tion to the Christian Science text-book, 
“Science and Health,” and other Christian 
Science books, pamphlets, and tracts) five 
periodicals, one of which is a daily paper. 
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The Christian Science Monitor is said to 
have more than half a million subscribers. 
Its plant is one of the most perfect in 
the world. Its contents are a rebuke to the 
secular journals, for The Monitor prints 
the news —prints it all and in good style 
—but free from those details of murders, 
accidents, crimes, and scandals that so often 
carry harmful suggestions to susceptible or 
youthful minds. A great many Bostonians 
who are not Christian Scientists take The 
Monitor because they think it more fit to go 
into their homes than any other Boston daily. 

The Christian Science Journal is a monthly 
magazine containing, in addition to regular 
articles, a list of the Christian Science churches, 
reading-rooms, practitioners, and nurses 
throughout the world. A weekly, The Chris- 
tian Science Sentinel, gives news of the move- 
ment and testimonials of healing. The Quar- 
terly contains the lesson-sermons read at the 
services in the Christian Science churches 
for every Sunday in the year. Der Herold 
Der Christian Science, a monthly, presents in 
German a selected assortment of all these 
features. 

Of the books on self-help, those of Horatio 
W. Dresser and Henry Wood most nearly 
approach accepted standards of philosophic 
writing. Mr. Dresser has been for many 
years an assistant in philosophy at Harvard, 
and his works—some twenty in all —are 
written in the current philosophic language. 
His interest in the mind-healing movement is, 
in a sense, hereditary, his father and mother 
having both been patients and pupils of 
Phineas Parker Quimby, the first man to 
practice mind-healing in this country. Mr. 
Wood, who, to quote his obituaries, ‘‘ceased 
recently to live in the body,” was also a Bos- 
tonian. He helped to organize the Meta- 
physical Club of Boston fifteen years ago and 
he wrote a number of books that are regarded 
as among the classics of the movement. 

But for every one who reads Mr. Wood or 
Mr. Dresser, there are at least ten who read 
Ralph Waldo Trine and Floyd B. Wilson. 
These writers are usually recommended to 
beginners in New Thought because their 
works are free from just those qualities which 
make the books of Mr. Wood and Mr. Dresser 
so highly esteemed. They are “practical.” 
They talk very little of the theory but a great 
deal of the application. Mr. Trine has writ- 
ten several books, but the one that has made 
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his reputation, “In Tune with the Infinite,” 


remains the most popular. It has run through 
several editions and is still in great demand. 
Of Mr. Wilson’s books, ‘‘ Paths to Power”’ is 
perhaps the most popular, although “Man 
Limitless,” ““Through Silence to Realization,” 
and ‘‘The Discovery of the Soul” are also 
“good sellers.” 

Charles Brodie: Patterson, a lecturer and 
healer of some twenty-five years’ experience in 
New York, has half a dozen full-sized volumes 
to his credit, one of which, ‘‘The Will to be 
Well,” is now in its fifth edition. William W. 
Atkinson, expounder of science in terms of 
New Thought, recently brought out an im- 
posing volume entitled “‘Mind Power, or the 
Law of Dynamic Mentation,” containing 400 
pages. 

The popular self-help ideas have recently 
shown a tendency to escape from the bounds 
of their own distinctive publications and to 
invade general literature. For the last year 
or two, Elbert Hubbard has been preaching 
them in The Philistine. They are body and 
bones of the philosophy which Benjamin Fay 
Mills and his staff of distinguished rebels 
are exploiting in Fellowship. Orison Swett 
Marden — who, by the way, is the author of a 
number of out-and-out New Thought books 
— presents them in considerable detail in his 
editorials in Success. A New York evening 
paper prints a daily sermon based upon them. 
And last season they were even preached from 
the stage. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett’s play, “The 
Dawn of a To-morrow,” is an undisguised 
“‘preachment” on the transforming power of 
faith and optimism. ‘“‘The Third Degree,” 
by Charles Klein, himself a thoroughgoing 
Christian Scientist, and Augustus Thomas’s 
“The Witching Hour,” both treat of the ability 
of the mind to influence material conditions. 
Charles Rann Kennedy’s “The Servant in the 
House,” reflects in a general way the ideas 
of the new literature and turns, moreover, upon 
one of its typical phrases, ‘‘You’ll always get 
what you want if you only want hard 
enough.” 

“Religion and Medicine,” the book writ- 
ten by Dr. Elwood Worcester, Dr. Samuel 
McComb, and Dr. Isador H. Coriat, to 
explain the work of the healing clinic at 
Emmanuel Church, is said by its publishers 
to have sold better than any of their books 
except fiction. 
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THE BIG RAILROADS OF THE DOMINION RULED BY MEN FROM 
ILLINOIS AND WISCONSIN—THREE AMERICANS WHO WERE BORN 
POOR BUT HAVE WON TITLES AND MILLIONS ACROSS THE BORDER 


BY 


C. M. KEYS 


NE day in 1881, the general super- 
() intendent of the Milwaukee Rail- 
road told his associates that he was 
going to quit. He added that he intended to 
go North and take a job as general mana- 
ger of the Canadian Pacific. Most of his 
friends told him that he was crazy; that his 
two years’ work on the Milwaukee had placed 
him in line for swift promotion, and that he 
was about to throw away realities for the 
sake of a dream. 

The Milwaukee was a giant in those days, 
as it is to-day, the difference being that there 
were not so many other giants in the land 
at that time. The Canadian Pacific, on the 
other hand, was a sickly infant. Its assets, 
so far as human mind could figure, consisted 
of a large “pull” at Ottawa, an elastic but 
treacherous capital account, and a few hun- 
dred miles of new railroad that earned noth- 
ing except a floating debt. Its liabilities were 
a group of capitalists full of foolhardy notions, 
an expensive ambition to build a line of road 
through the pathless and profitless prairies 
of Northwestern Canada, and an ever-increas- 
ing debt as its new rails went down. 

But Van Horne had made his bed and he 
was determined to lie on it, no matter how 
uncomfortable it might prove to be. He 
packed up his goods and chattels in the winter 
of 1881, and moved from Chicago to Mon- 
treal. History does not record that it took a 
special freight train to move his effects. It 
had been fairly hard-sledding from the begin- 
ning of his railroad career, and he had no 
career before he began his life on the rail. 

He was fourteen when he got his first rail- 
road job, in 1857, as a telegraph operator on 
the Illinois Central at Chicago. He was 


pretty nearly twice that age before they made 
him superintendent of telegraphs on the old 
Alton, and the catalogue of the things that 


he did between those years is a long one — 
the simple story of a young man who “made 
good,” and was pushed along slowly from 
step to step. It was only nine years later, 
and the man was in his prime, when they 
called him over the border to be the general 
manager of a road under construction. 

Once a reporter followed the trail of Van 
Horne, cornered him, and demanded that he 
produce the story of his life. The gist of his 
reply is recorded thus: 

“T don’t believe in autobiographies. I 
think Mark Twain is a good judge of the 
fitness of things, of the time that should 
elapse, as it were, between funeral and flow- 
ers. He has just finished writing ‘Leaves 
from the Life of Adam.’” 

So the tale of the making of the man has 
not been very well told, as yet; and one may 
presume that it can be summarized in the 
statement that he dodged both the lock-up and 
the Hall of Fame with entire success during 
the twenty-two years of hard work on the rail- 
roads of the Middle West. It is on record 
that when he was a youngster, working at odd 
jobs on the Michigan Central, he was badly 
scared by a general order to cut down expenses. 
He reasoned that he might be one of the 
expenses that would be cut down; so he went 
to work from that time on to master every 
job that lay within his reach, from telegraph 
operator to division clerk. 

And so he went to the North, equipped for 
anything from handling gangs of half-breed 
trackmen to making transportation policies 
in conference with George Stephen, Donald 
Smith, and Robert Angus — the pioneers of 
the new Transcontinental. 

From 1881 to 1885, he was the man with the 
steam shovel from the Ottawa to the Pacific 
Coast. Once in a while he came back to Mon- 
treal to cheer the drooping spirits of his chiefs. 























When the road ran out of money in 1884 — 
only one of many times— and despairing 
proposition followed desperate appeal from 
the Montreal offices to the House at Ottawa 
so fast that track of them was hardly kept, he 
left his “standing army” of ten thousand men 
_— who were laying rails on the prairies and 

fighting winter snows in the Rockies — to 
come back and tell President Stephen to brace 
up and make one more attempt. 

Things looked bad. In November, 1883, 
a desperate scheme to give fictitious value to 
the stock of the company had been put through. 
The Government, yielding to the melancholy 
coaxing of the railroad, had agreed to ensure 
the payment of a dividend on the stock, and 
the payment had been made. But the stock 
went down lower than it was before, and the 
stockholders got together in January to hold 
a sort of ante-mortem inquest and see what 
could be done. 

The nerve of some of the pioneers was break- 
ing under the strain. :The press of the country 
was divided. Half of it spent days and nights 
devising awful pictures of what was going to 
happen to the Canadian Pacific. They talked 
of jails and penitentiaries for the promoters. 
They talked of ten-foot snow-levels on the 
Manitoba prairies, of avalanches in the moun- 
tains, of rusting rails — of ruin, blue, black, 
and lurid—that dogged the armies of the 
builders across the plains and through the 
mountain passes. 

Even the directors talked of stopping work 
for a two-year period, and letting the storm 
blow past. The new general manager was not 
the only man who stood against the storm; but 
he was the most stubborn of the lot. He raged 
when they talked of calling off the construction 
forces. He laughed at the pictures of ruin 
and of poverty that purported to describe the 
countries of the North. He knew what the 
Northwest was, and he pledged his word over 
and over again that the road would earn money 
from the day of its opening through the flat 
lands. 

Perhaps it was because of his never-failing 
smile in the face of circumstances that they 
made him vice-president in 1885. Two years 
later, he stood behind Strathcona, in a pass of 
the Rockies, and watched him drive the golden 
spike that made the lines of steel a railroad. 

The years had aged him little. They had 
turned Strathcona from a black-bearded fron- 
tiersman to a white-haired old man, but they 
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had not made Van Horne any thinner than he 
was when he left the easy comfort of the 
Milwaukee for the strenuous battle of the 
North — and he was never a very thin man. 

He loves a fight, this Illinois-Canadian, 
and thrives on battle. It was a fixed habit 
of the Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific 
engineers to race into Montreal, and the trains 
came in very often side by side across the 
city limits at a pace that startled. In time, 
the city took action and raised a protest that 
reached the president’s office. 

As a result, a group of passenger engineers 
and conductors came up before Van Horne 
for admonishment. He told them the law 
and the city’s remarks. He told them that 
two warnings on that score meant trouble for 
the men in charge of the train. Then, with a 
twinkle in his eye, he added: 

“But there won’t be any warnings at all if 
the Grand Trunk crews make you look silly!” 

It is hard to vouch for the tales that find 
currency concerning any man of size, but 
the phrase sounds something like Van Horne. 
He has a short, crisp, incisive way of using 
illustrations that makes his few public utter- 
ances good reading. During the same period 
of his life he went out to Winnipeg on a trip 
of inspection. There was an active agita- 
tion going on for a reduction in the rates on 
wheat. A crowd of reporters carried his car 
by storm, and asked him whether he intended 
to reduce those rates. 

“Boys,” he said, “I am general manager of 
this road, and I like the position. If I did 
anything so foolish as to reduce those rates, 
the directors would take this position away 
from me, and make me station agent at Gravel 
River. Have you ever seen Gravel River?” 

Time went on, and the fight for life on the 
Canadian Pacific gave way to routine, more 
or less. The arms of the infant grew stronger. 
They reached across the border to take the 
Soo Line from the willing hands of its owners, 
and to gather up the melancholy fragment 
known as the “South Shore Road.” Fleets 
came into being on the Great Lakes and on 
the Pacific. The credit of the company waxed 
great, so that the purses of the English middle 
classes opened of their own accord whenever 
more money was wanted. Respect for the 
new giant grew not only in its own country 
but across the line as well. 

It culminated in the late ’nineties, when the 
Hill, Huntington, and other American lines 
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made a pool on traffic out of San Francisco. 
They left the Canadian Pacific out. It was 
a mistake. There was war. At the end of it, 
the transcontinental pool was the flattest thing 
in the history of railroading in this country; 
and an ancient Scotchman, called David 
McNicoll, of the Canadian Pacific, was one of 
the most highly respected traffic managers on 
the continent. 

But the peace that followed was too much 
for President Van Horne. He had been 
president for eleven years, had become a 
Canadian citizen, had received knighthood 
from the hands of Queen Victoria for exem- 
plary service to the Empire — and he wanted 
what he was pleased to call a rest. 

So they made him chairman of the board. 
He became known throughout the world as a 
retired capitalist, more or less. He began to 
collect pictures. Rumor says that he also 
began to paint them; but this he denies with 
that quizzical, glinting smile. He began to 
collect orchids, sending companies of men 
into the forests of Asia, Africa, and South 
America. He indulged a hobby for curios 
and another for farming. He made a stock 
ranch at Selkirk, and found joy in winning 
prizes at all the fairs of the Northwest. In- 
cidentally, he never forgot “the great Ameri- 
can game,” and he stands in Canada on his 
reputation as a poker-player par excellence. 

These things kept him quiet for a while; but 
there is presently an end of patience when a 
man has built a railroad through the Rocky 
Mountains. Easy prosperity soon palled. 
Somebody told him about Cuba and Mexico, 
and he went there, perhaps from curiosity. He 
did not stay very long, but a good deal of his 
money is there yet. It went into the Cuba Com- 
pany on the island, and into light and power 
plants in Mexico. Some say that the Cuba 
venture was largely an investment in experi- 
ence; but others maintain that it not only has 
paid but has made much money for its restless 
proprietor. Of these things, the end is not 
in sight. 

Sir William Van Horne is a very rich man, 
though probably not comparable with the 
giants even of Canada. Probably most of his 
money came out of the rise in the value of 
Canadian Pacific stock. Some of it, undoubt- 
edly, grew with the West, for there is hardly 
a Canadian Pacific director who has not, at 
times, owned large blocks of farm lands in the 
opening country. 
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There is a Railroad Commission in Canada, 
and its task is very much like that of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission in this country, 
plus the railroad commissions of all the states 
of the Union. One of the members — and he 
has a lot to say—is the chairman of the 
Canadian Pacific, Sir William Van Horne. 
They say that he is a good Commissioner; 
that seems peculiar to an American citizen. 
Yet there are some who think that perhaps if 
the regulation of railroads in this country 
was in the hands of such men as J. J. Hill, 
E. P. Ripley, and W. H. Truesdale, the rail- 
roads would be as well regulated as they are 
in Canada. All the clean Americans are not 
on the payroll of the Canadian Pacific. 

There is, however, another. His name is 
Sir Thomas Shaughnessy, and he holds now the 
position that Van Horne held for so many years, 
the presidency of the Canadian Pacific. When 
he was known to a limited world as Tom 
O’Shaughnessy, he was one of the shining 
lights of the younger set of the Ninth Ward of 
Milwaukee. His father was an honorable 
employee of the city — wielding a policeman’s 
club. The boy passed through the public 
school, and then he went to work. It was on 
the Milwaukee road, and the job was a humble 
one in the purchasing department. He worked 
along slowly for ten years, and at the end of 
that time he was general storekeeper for the 
same railroad. That was the position he held 
in 1882. ‘Two years before, he had married 
a girl of his youth, Elizabeth Bridget Nagley. 
Fate seemed to have marked him as a man 
who would work very hard and do fairly 
well in the business of making a living. 

Then a curious thing happened. Van 
Horne had gone the winter before to Montreal 
to work for the Canadian people. He ran 
out of raw material, and came to the Mil- 
waukee to look for it. He wanted a pur- 
chasing agent, so he went to the purchasing 
department. He had one of the biggest pur- 
chasing positions in the world to fill, for the 
railroad that is building is buying all the time, 
and much depends on the buyer. He picked 
out Shaughnessy. He made him a propo- 
sition. It was accepted. Shaughnessy went 
to Montreal in October, 1882, as purchasing 
agent of the Canadian Pacific. 

Through the long battle fought by Van 
Horne for the making of the road, the Irish- 
American from Milwaukee stood solidly beside 
his chief. Van Horne conceived the broad 
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outlines of a big plan. Shaughnessy worked 
out the details. Van Horne and his battalions 
built a road; Shaughnessy learned to know 
it foot by foot. As a master of detail, as an 
executive genius down to the smallest and 
most intricate minutiz of railroad operation, 
he fitted into and filled out the genius of his 
chief. The two became one. In the years 
when Van Horne was president and 
Shaughnessy assistant to the president, the 
two were the head of the Canadian Pacific 
Railroad. 

From the fragmentary facts here written 
one might assume that the president of the 
Canadian Pacific is merely an echo of his pred- 
ecessor, the chairman of the board. It is 
very far from being true. It never was true, 
even in the years when he was assistant general 
manager, assistant to the president, and 
assistant president, with Sir William in the 
various title rdles. 

The two men are distinctly unlike. Sir 
William is big, stout, congenial, and jolly. 
His smile is contagious. Sir Thomas is slight 
of build, aquiline of feature, cold and for- 
bidding at casual acquaintance, mechanical 
of speech and manner — a man immersed in 
business. As a reporter I found something 
in common between him and Mr. Harriman. 
Sir William Van Horne, on the contrary, is 
more like Mr. James J. Hill. 

When Sir Thomas became president of the 
Canadian Pacific, he went right on with the 
Van Horne policies. Only, he does not care 
for war. The very centre of his policy is assimi- 
lation, not conquest. There have been no 
spectacular raids by the Canadian Pacific. 
Before a step is taken, every result is weighed, 
every detail worked out with mathematical 
precision, every pro and con considered. 
Then an order goes out; it is carried into effect. 
The results flow forth just as planned. In his 
day, the result has not yet been a traffic war. 
Treaties,compromises, adjustments—these take 
the place of pitched battles, contests for traffic, 
rival railroad-building on a profitless basis. 

His life work is the filling of the West with 
people. He recognized that as the one reason 
for the existence of the Canadian Pacific. He 
went about it systematically. One could not 
imagine anything haphazard in his methods. 
The Canadian Pacific has covered the world 
with its advertising. Its agents are all over 
Europe, wherever men till the fields for small 
gain. Its net spreads across the steppes of 
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Russia as perfectly as it covers the city of 
London. Its literature —sane, conservative, 
and fairly accurate —is translated into every 
tongue spoken in the agricultural regions of the 
continent. 

It is likely that there has never been in the 
history of the world so complete a machine 
for colonization. Bureaus of information are 
maintained at the expense of this railroad at 
central points throughout the world. Lines 
of communication are open at all times for the 
transportation of men coming to see the land. 
Accommodation by land and sea is always 
at the command of the immigrant to Canada. 

Land they can get, if they want it. The 
Canadian Pacific, the biggest land-owner in 
the world, sees to that. They have to pay for 
most of it nowadays, for the era of free land is 
going fast. They do it, however, on the 
instalment plan. The railroad sells them land 
and lets them pay for it out of the proceeds of 
the crops; they pay 6 per cent. on all the debt. 

Nowadays, the chief at Montreal does not 
handle the details of all the multifarious busi- 
ness that goes on under the charter of the 
railroad. If he did, he would be the busiest 
man on earth; for this road is a trust of a strange 
sort. It runs a railroad or two. It conducts 
chains of the biggest hotels in Canada, and 
runs them well. It runs an express company, 
a slaughter-house, a telegraph system, half a 
dozen fleets, cer and engine-building plants, 
some of the biggest coal-mining concerns in 
the country, and a dozen other activities more 
or less ciosely connected with the usual busi- 
ness of a railroad. 

The actual carrying on of all this business 
is given into the hands of men chosen by the 
president. He frames up the project, starts 
it going, and demands from the men who take 
its authority the best results possible. They 
may make mistakes. One is passed without 
more than comment; two bring a cold and 
uncomfortable conversation; three are fatal. 
There never have been very many sinecures 
in the organization of the Canadian Pacific; 
but to-day there are none. In this respect, 
the Canadian Pacific is a duplicate of the 
so-called Harriman system in this country. 

The president works pretty hard, just as he 
always has. In Canada, they credit Sir Thomas 
with having made quite a bit of money in recent 
years. His fortune, however, is not reckoned 
as swollen. There are probably half a dozen 
of his directors who have more money and 
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more property; but yet he is comfortable. He 
has dealt in Western farm lands, and a favor- 
ite amusement seems to be the buying and 
selling of city property in Montreal — not 
a bad way to make money if one happens to 
know the game. He knows it. 

People who know him best say that the 
president of the Canadian Pacific could not 
read a stock-ticker if he had a chance to see it. 
So far as one may judge, he does not know 
much more than the meaning of a margin 
account, and speculation in the stocks of his 
own road would seem a capital offense. No 
doubt he owns some of the stock, and no doubt 
it cost him much less than its price to-day; but 
that is hardly speculation. 

There is not so much red tape about the 
Canadian Pacific as there is about most things 
in Canada, but the president’s office is no open 
house, for all that. Reporters do not make 
free in it, as they do in so many American 
offices of the same rank. The president is 
not a great “mixer,” though democratic enough 
with people he knows. His replies to ques- 
tions, like his orders to his secretary, are short 
and specific. His interviews are short and 
infrequent. He is pretty well buried in busi- 
ness, and the amenities of gossip occupy a most 
unimportant place in his philosophy. 

In the same city where these two titled sons 
of the Middle West now have their homes and 
sway their railroad kingdom, there lives another 
native-born American. Like Van Horne, he 
came from Illinois. Rock Island was his 
birthplace. He used to be a stenographer on 
the lines that fell to the hand of the late Jay 
Gould, and he stuck to them consistently until, 
at last, they made him general manager of the 
Wabash. That was the place he held when the 
English, seeing what the Canadian Pacific 
had gotten in Van Horne and Shaughnessy, 
decided to secure an American official for the 
old Grand Trunk. 

His name is Charles Melville Hays. His 
mission in life is to rescue moribund railroads. 
When he was general manager of the Wabash, 
it was one of the sickest collections of junk 
that ever passed as a railroad. He almost 
cured it. When they took him over into 
Canada, the Grand Trunk Railway was a 
melancholy imitation of a transportation agent. 
In a little more than four years he almost put 
it on its feet. Then Edwin Hawley and the 
Huntington people invited him to come over 
and run the Southern Pacific, then rapidly 
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going to pieces. He came. That was his first 
railroad presidency. It happened in rgotr. 

The same year he resigned. He did not 
know, when he came back, that he was going to 
be somebody’s hired man. He thought that 
he was going to be president. When he 
found out his mistake, he wired a resignation. 
He left the next summer, with the three years’ 
pay that his contract called for. Mr. L. F. 
Loree did much the same thing, in 1904, with 
the Rock Island. 

The English called him back to the old 
Grand Trunk. They had seen a great light. 
They used to run the Grand Trunk from 
London, and the results showed it. The fact 
that it was alive at all spoke whole volumes 
for the excellence of the country it traversed. 
It was loaded with sons, sons-in-law, uncles, 
nephews, cousins, and aunts of the British 
aristocracy. If its titled stockholders and 
directors gathered no dividends, they at least 
got rid of a good many expensive relatives. 

The new general manager had started right 
in at the beginning to clean out the débris; 
but some of it had been there a long time, and 
it stuck. Some of it is there yet, but only the 
best of it. Long since, the offices ceased to be 
a dumping-ground for British impedimenta. 

The change came with Hays. The first 
three years that he worked for the Grand Trunk 
were hard. He spent a lot of time in London, 
trying to tell the people of the Grand Trunk 
that they had to spend money or the Canadian 
Pacific would wreck their road by competition. 
He did persuade them before he left the road 
to go to the Southern Pacific, to double-track 
the line from Montreal to Chicago. That work 
was under way when he came back in 1gor. 
It was followed by the outpouring of millions 
for new cars and engines, other millions for 
more double-track down to Buffalo, yet more 
money for bridges that could carry the big- 
ger trains, and then more money for yet bigger 
trains. 

The man was insatiable. He wanted a mile- 
a-minute schedule from Boston to Chicago. 
He nearly got it. He rebuilt every main line 
on the system from Portland to Chicago, 
re-equipped the whole road, and set stan- 
dards of train service, both passenger and 
freight, that the cautious yet daring Canadian 
Pacific has not tried to exceed. He went to 
the limit. Perhaps, at times, he went over it. 

The discipline and the physical condition 
of the old railroad fretted him, but they were 
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things that could be remedied. He went 
at them, and remedied them. But there was a 
more serious matter, and it took a good many 
years of thought and a whole lot of courage 
before anything could be done about it. 

The road was truncated. It began at the 
Atlantic Coast, ran all over Ontario like a cob- 
web, reached the Chicago markets on a long, 
thin line of track through a fairly good country 
—and there it ended. It was cut off from the 
growing country of Canada. It had no line 
to the West. It used to carry a limited amount 
of traffic up to the Georgian Bay ports and to 
North Bay, and lose it to the tramp steamers 
of the Lakes and to the Canadian Pacific. 
Hays saw the end of the old Grand Trunk 
unless it did something radical. 

The thing that it did was staggering. Hays 
went to Ottawa, and talked about a new rail- 
road across the continent, closely connected 
with the old Grand Trunk. He wanted to 
know what the Liberal Government would do 
that would stand alongside the Canadian 
Pacific, built under the Conservative Govern- 
ment régime. It took persuasion, and a good 
substantial lobby had to be overcome; but the 
end was accomplished. 

The Liberal Government went to the people 
on a platform that called for a new railroad 
from Atlantic to Pacific. The people said: 
“Go ahead.”” The Government made a con- 
tract to build the eastern line from Moncton to 
Winnipeg; and the Grand Trunk contracted 
to build the rest of the line. Nobody knows 
to this day what it is going to cost, but every- 
body knows by this time that it will cost more 
than twice the original estimates on which 
the election was won. 

That does not matter much. From Hays’ 
point of view, the important thing is the rail- 
road. He is going to have it pretty soon. It 
runs north of the Canadian Pacific, out in the 
provinces, and in Ontario it traverses a region 
of unknown and untouched resources. The 
Government publications concerning it read 
like a miner’s prospectus. The truth can only 
be guessed. It may be that the ambition of 
Mr. Hays, a plain American citizen from 
Illinois, has plunged Canada into excesses; and 
it may not be. It is one of to-morrow’s stories. 

This American in Canada has grown very 
big indeed. He was a private figure until the 
Grand Trunk Pacific became a public issue; 
and since then he has been one of the most 
striking figures in the whole realm of national 


life in Canada. Personally, it has changed him 
not at all. He is still a plain Democrat, ready- 
handed, pleasant to meet, straightforward in 
talk, strong in conviction. He is not pic- 
turesque, and he has few activities outside 
the running of his railroad. That keeps him 
busy, particularly since he has his thousands 
at work on the new lines. 

They say that before many years go by, if all 
is well, there will be a new American knight 
in Canada; but to date Mr. Hays has gathered 
neither titles nor millions. He does not seem 
to care very much about either. He seems to 
be content if the showing of his railroad is 
better year by year, and if he gets just what 
he wants, whether it is permission to lay a 
few hundred miles of double track or a few 
thousand miles of single track across the con- 
tinent. His personal friendships are amazing. 
His hold over his stockholders and directors 
is beyond explanation. Men who know him 
best put it down to the mere magnetism of the 
man; but the basis of it seems to be hard work 
and perfect knowledge. When he goes into 
a crowded Grand Trunk meeting in London, 
he can answer every question asked. He 
knows the road as Shaughnessy knows the 
Canadian Pacific Railroad, or better. 

These are strong men, these three exiles. 
They have few equals in the railroad world 
on either side of the border. As executive 
officers they have no superiors anywhere. 
The only other railroad men in Canada who 
stand on anything like an equal footing with 
them are Mr. William McKenzie and Mr. D. 
D. Mann, of the Canadian Northern — both 
Canadians. 

There is a tariff wall between Canada and 
the United States, but railroad brains pass 
free across the border. The long list of big 
railroad men on American railroads who came 
from Canada is always headed with the names 
of Mr. James J. Hill and the late S. R. Calla- 
way, who left the presidency of the New York 
Central to take the presidency of the American 
Locomotive Company. There are hundreds of 
others. One is found running the telegraph 
department of the Isthmus of Panama, and 
another running the signal department of the 
Great Northern; and in between, geographi- 
cally speaking, they are scattered like beads on 
a string. On the whole, in the merry game of 
reciprocity, it is probably a safe guess that the 
United States has gained in the commerce of 
railroad brains across the Canadian border. 
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THIRD ARTICLE 
A LOST OPPORTUNITY ON THE PACIFIC 


HOW THE UNITED STATES BEGAN TO CAPTURE THE TRADE OF THE 
ORIENT —HOW IT WAS LOST—WHAT CAN BE DONE TO RECAPTURE IT 


BY 


JAMES J. HILL 


is a tale of lost opportunity. Yet 
so much more popular are facts that 
tickle our pride than those hinting of neglect 
or mistake that comparatively few people 
to-day appreciate what this opportunity was, 
and to what extent and why we have lost it. 

The trade with the Orient is the oldest and 
most prized among men. Its origin and its 
value go back to the dawn of history. It 
built up many cities of an older world that are 
now heaps of ruins. For a time Byzantium 
enjoyed it, and to some extent by virtue of that 
fact became the capital of the East. Later on 
Venice, the city of merchant princes, was built 
upon the same commercial foundation, and for 
years that was the gateway through which 
Eastern traffic entered Europe. When the 
Portuguese and the Spaniards sent their ships 
around the Cape of Good Hope, they took 
possession of this trade and transferred it from 
the backs of camels to their galleons. From 
them it passed under the control of the Han- 
seatic League, to the great free cities and free 
merchants of Europe. 

Early in the last century Great Britain, 
following a far-seeing policy inaugurated by 
her ablest statesmen, took possession of this 
trade and has retained the lion’s share of it 
to the present time. Her conquest of India gave 
her a foothold; her occupation of it a better 
understanding of the Orientals, their needs and 
methods; and because, through her enterprise 
and the breadth of her interests, she was able 
to furnish the most abundant and cheapest 
means of transportation to and from the 
Orient, she has held her own until recently 
against all comers. The richness, the stability, 


TT": history of our trade with the Orient 


the profitableness of this traffic have appealed 
to all nations. Might not the United States 
in its turn become first a sharer and after- 
ward, perhaps, the director of this coveted 
commerce? 

From the time when a northern trans-con- 
tinental railroad line was completed, this 
became a possibility. Across the Pacific 
Ocean, nearer by several hundred miles than 
it had ever been brought before, lay the trade 
empire that had been in communication with 
the rest of the world for so long by caravans 
across forbidding deserts, by long and dan- 
gerous voyages around the Cape of Good Hope 
or, in later days, by the still costly and tedious 
Suez route. The teas and silks, the rice and 
matting of China, of Japan and India, are 
marketed all over the world. They will con- 
tinue to be bought and sold and transported; 
and millions of people in those countries will, 
as they progress, buy ever more and more 
largely in other markets. This oldest branch 
of trade seemed also to promise the greatest 
modern expansion. The short and direct 
route across the north Pacific from Puget 
Sound to Japan and China would save both 
time and cost in transportation. 


THE DOOR OF OPPORTUNITY FOR US 


Conditions were favorable for a new com- 
mercial epoch in the relations of the Orient 
to the outside world. Not only might its people 
find advantage in dealing more largely with us 
than with other nations, but a large part of 
the vast stream of their commerce might be 
deflected at its origin, so as to turn eastward 
across the Pacific instead of westward across 
Asia or through the Indian Ocean. If this 
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should prove feasible, the United States 
would gain an advantage not easily to be 
overestimated; would realize a dream that 
has held the minds of men since the time of 
Alexander the Great. It was the strategic 
moment, the opening of that doorway of 
opportunity for which men and nations wait. 

To reverse one of the great currents of 
traffic, to secure markets among pcople little 
accustomed to trade with us, to get the com- 
plicated machinery for such a development 
into place and working order required study, 

















AN AMERICAN SHIP DRIVEN FROM THE PACIFIC 


Unable to compete with foreign vesscls in carrying American goods out 
of American ports, the Shawmut and her sister-ship, the Tremont, were 


sold to the Government. They are now the Colon and the Christobal 


preparation, the most careful adjustment of 
means to ends. 

A study of the lumber trade revealed the 
first favorable opening. When the railways 
reached Puget Sound (the Great Northern 
was completed through to the Coast in 1893. 
From that time the extension of American 
trade with the Orient was pushed vigorously 
in all directions), they found there the 
largest supply of standing timber in the world. 
For this there was at that time but a limited 
market. It reached the outer world only in 

















A JAPANESE LINER 
There are two Japanese steamship companies subsidized by their 
government which maintain a regular service from Seattle to the Orient 











A BRITISH TRAMP 


One of the many which make a profit carrying American goods from 
our Pacific ports free from rate regulation and other restrictions 
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SEATTLE HARBOR BEFORE THE RAILROADS OPENED THE ORIENTAL TRADE 


There were no steamer docks and the commerce — mostly lumber — was carried in sailing vessels 


the small quantities that sailing vessels carried 
up and down the coast or to foreign ports. 
The freight rate to the East, where alone it 
could be sold extensively, where the demand 
for it was greatest, was ninety cents per hun- 
dred pounds. This was prohibitive. The 
question was how to make a rate low enough 
to bring this lumber to the prairie country and 


the Mississippi valley. It could be done only 
by securing an ample and steady volume of 
traffic in both directions, so that neither east- 
bound nor westbound cars should be hauled 
empty. Low rates can be made only if cars 
moving in each direction are loaded. 

At that time the westbound business was 
heavier than the eastbound, and empty cars 
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SEATTLE HARBOR, WITH THREE FOREIGN SHIPS IN THE FOREGROUND 
Besides the tramps, practically all of which are foreign, the following foreign lines operate ‘rom Seattle: Japanese: 
Nippon-Yusen-Kaisha, and Osaka-Shoshen-Kaisha; English: Blue Funnel Line, and Bank Line; German: Kosmos 
line, and the line of Grace Brothers, who usually charter Norwegian and English ships. The Minnesota, of the Great 


‘orthern Steamship Company, is the only American liner that comes to Seattle 
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were coming east, on which lumber might be 
carried. When the lumber business should be 
developed into a heavy traffic, then the balance 
would turn in the other direction. Then west- 
bound business would have to be increased 
again, else empty cars would be traveling 
nearly two thousand miles to the Pacific Coast. 
While the local development of the coast coun- 
try was sure to be great, it would not supply 
sufficient volume of business at that time to 
equalize traffic. A market for our products 
in the Orient, if it could be built up, would not 
only do this but would be of the utmost value to 
every interest in this country. 

What material was there out of which to 
create such a trade? Japan is small and 


once accustomed to the wheat loaf are slow to 
give it up. And the dense population would 
make consumption large. Both countries 
bought their cotton goods mostly from Europe. 
We might divide that trade or capture it. It 
was clear that, on the first close contact with 
the modern world, these races, with their cheap 
labor and their lively industrial skill, would 
soon begin to manufacture for themselves. 
They might get their machinery from us; they 
would come to us for a portion of their raw 
cotton. Until their manufacturing industry 
should be well developed, they would depend 
upon us to a considerable extent for their iron 
and steel. 

The total purchases outside of their own 











THE “ MITKE MARU” 











aE PIRST JAPANESE LINER INTO SEATTLE 


Which arrived in August, 1896. In the decade between 1893 (when the Great Northern Railroad was completed to 
the Coast) and 1903 the Puget Sound exports increased from $5,085,958 to $32,410,369 — nearly 540 per cent. 


densely populated and cannot feed its own 
inhabitants. There we might find customers 
for our foodstuffs. Russia even at that time, 
when her power on the Pacific seemed secure 
and was enlarging, would scarcely be a large 
buyer. China is a marvelously rich country, 
both for agriculture and in mineral resources. 
The Chinese are intelligent, good farmers, 
imitative, industrious, and painstaking as only 
a people so gifted and so patient canbe. They 
are also good traders. We must look for our 
market to the men who live in the most densely 
populated portions, along the sea. India 
was at once too distant and too poor to furnish 
a demand worth considering. But the Japan- 
ese and Chinese could be made customers for 
our flour in increasing quantity. A people 


countries made by all the people living on the 
borders of the Pacific, including Oceania, 
amount to a billion and three quarters annually. 
Great Britain handles nearly one-fourth of 
this entire business. Although nearly all con- 
sists of commodities that the United States 
could furnish, we get about one-twentieth of it. 
Although our foreign trade is mostly done with 
the markets of Europe, we sell fewer manu- 
factures there than the republics of South 
America buy from Europe. On the other side 
of the account are exports of silk, tea, matting, 
and other Oriental products; not only the large 
quantities consumed in this country, coming to 
us by the Suez Canal and paying toll to the 
foreign importer and the foreign carrier; but 
the very supply of Europe itself, which we 
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COTTON FOR THE ORIENT VIA PUGET SOUND 
For the twelve months ending June, 1909, the United States sold 
Japan $10,614,249 worth of raw cotton, a large amount of which went 
across the continent over the northern route via St. Paul and Seattle 


might be in position, with a low freight rate 
and an established trade, to bring over the 
Pacific, portage across the continent, and 





TEA FROM JAPAN 
In the year ending June, 1900, the United States paid Japan $9,000,554 
for ten — almost as much as we received from Japan for raw cotton 














LOADING 8,300 TONS OF FLOUR ON THE “ MINNESOTA” 

Last year the United States exported $1,030,188 worth of flour to 
Japan, and $3,534,950 to Hongkong. It is estimated that the Oriental 
trade raised the price of American wheat from five to seven cents a bushel 


deliver at European ports, thus wresting from 
the other half of the world a portion of the 
traffic that has been the prize of centuries. 














JAPANESE SILK AT SEATTLE 
Almost $59,000,000 worth of silk both raw and manufactured — was 
imported by the United States from Japan from June, 1908, to June, 1909 
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The best route, the traffic machinery to ditions that opened to this country fifteen 
operate it, the market with its demand expand- years ago such a commercial possibility as has 
ing in both directions — these were the con- _ rarely presented itself to any nation in history. 











Copyright, 1907, by H. C. White Co. 


CHINA AS A-MARKET FOR AMERICAN GOODS 


An American locomotive at the walls of Peking. In 1908-9 eight locomotives from the United States were sold in 


China and five in Japan. The Baldwin Locomotive Works alone, however, have supplied the Imperial Railways of 


Japan with more than 160 locomotives in the last five years 
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OREGON PINE IN CHINA A SIGN OF ORIENTAL AWAKENING 
Part of the $420,000 worth of American lumber and wood manu- An automobile in Perak (Federated Malay states) owned by a China 
factured which China (including Hong Kong) imported last year man. The East is beginning to demand highly manufactured articles 


Costly wars have been waged and provinces So the effort was made to turn this concep- 
desolated for advantages not half so attractive — tion into a business fact. For several years 
or so real. ’ before that, the Orient as a market was 














THE ORIENT A MARKET FOR AMERICAN PRODUCTS 


China imported $8,000,000 worth of American cotton cloth between June, 1908, and June, 1909 
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A CIGARETTE STAND OF THE BRITISH-AMERICAN COMPANY AT MUKDEN 


In the fiscal year ending June, 1909, the United States exported $947,725 worth of cigarettes to China 


AMERICAN COTTON IN THE ORIENT 
The two big items of our exports to China are cheap cotton-cloth and oil; and to Japan, raw cotton and oil — more the 


products of our natural resources than of our skill as manufacturers 
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Copyright, 1904, by B. L, Singley 
JAPANESE, TO WHOM WE MIGHT SELL FOOD 
Japan is small, and so thickly populated that it cannot feed its 
people. Including Hokkaido, with its sparse population, Japan has 
317 people per square mile. The picture shows two families at work 
on their rice fields, which are often no larger than a quarter of an acre 


carefully and thoroughly studied. At different 
times agents of the railroads investigated on the 
ground every trade possibility of the farther 
shore of the Pacific. They lived among the 
people, they learned the market, they obtained 





Copyright, 1907, by H. C. White Co. 
CHINESE, TO WHOM WE MIGHT SELL CLOTHES 
There are more than 400,000,009 people in China proper. Minis- 
ter Wu once estimated that if his people wore clothes as we do, and 
every Chinaman should add an inch to his shirt-tail, the increase would 
consume the cotton crop of the South for one year 


manifests of every ship leaving for foreign ports, 
they inquired into economic conditions, they 
mixed with merchants, they laid the foundation 
for an intelligent, practical creation of com- 
merce between the Orient and the United States. 
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CHINA AS AN INDUSTRIAL COMPETITOR 
The Han-yang Iron Works across the Yang-tse-Kiang from Hankow, China. The ore comes from Ta-yeh, sixty 
miles distant, where a German expert estimates there are 100,000,000 tons available. |The coal supply of all Nortls 
China is estimated at 605,000,000 tons. The Han-yang works turn out about 300 steel rails a day 
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THE OLD WAY IN MANCHURIA 


Chinese carts similar to the Red River carts used in St. Paul in the ’fifties 


To build up any large trade with India was 
found impracticable. The land tax kept the 
people too poor to buy. The Government 
could not remit the land tax without destroy- 
ing its own means of support. And the Eng- 
lish grip on the market had accustomed the 
people to buy from their masters. But 
reports covering international trade conditions 
in Japan, China, and the whole coast district 


of Eastern Asia confirmed the belief that here 
was a market of immense value and that it 
might be made ours. 

The first steps had to be taken and the whole 
burden assumed by the railroads. The birth 
and the growth of our commerce wiih the 
Orient would depend absolutely upon a fav- 
orable transportation rate. Having to meet 
the compctition of the world, we must sell more 











THE NEW WAY IN MANCHURIA 


The Mukden-Antung Railway. The locomotive is American and the first car has American trucks and couplers 
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THE INDUSTRIAL AWAKENING IN CHINA 


A floating dry-dock at Tsing-tau, where the Germans have begun developments 


cheaply and deliver more satisfactorily than 
the rest of the world. For this, such rates 
must be named as were unknown in transpor- 
tation experience up to that time. This was 
done. The plan by which three great rail- 
road systems, reaching directly the markets in 
this country most interested in both the 
imports and the exports of the Orient, 
should work together for the public benefit 
was maturing. 

The lumber business of the Pacific Coast 
made possible the naming of a rate that should 
open to us the closed doors of the trans-Pacific 
East. The details then worked out have not 
lost their interest as part of our economic 


history, although the splendid possibility they 
revealed has gone. 

At the beginning the key to the situation was 
the lumber rate. There were 400,000,000,000 
feet of standing timber on the Pacific Coast. 
It could not pay the ninety-cent freight rate to 
the East at that time, when lumber prices wer 
but a fraction of what they are now. The 
railroads could not afford to haul empty cars 
west to carry that lumber east. It costs, 
roughly, $160 to haul a car 2,000 miles across 
the continent. But they could afford to carry 
lumber temporarily at a low rate rather than 
bring cars back empty. And if in this way 
the lumber business could be developed, it, in 














CHINA AS A MANUFACTURING COMPETITOR 


A silk-winding establishment. There are about 45 of these in China (including the foreign concessions) and about 


20 cotton mills, besides flour and rice mills, which are being built in the large centres 
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FREIGHT STEAMERS IN THE HARBOR OF YOKOHAMA 


The greatest port in Japan. 


turn, would make possible later a low west- 
bound rate, on which trade with the Orient 
could be built up. 

The lumbermen of the Pacific Northwest 
said that while the ninety-cent rate shut them 
out of the Eastern market, they could pay 
sixty-five cents and do business there. | Mar- 
ket conditions at that time seemed, however, 
to require a rate of not to exceed fifty cents. 
The railroads offered a forty-cent rate on fir 
and fifty cents on cedar, and those rates went 


Next after it comes Kobe, Shimonoseki, and Moji 


into effect. In ro0o the state of Washington 
produced 1,428,205,000 feet of lumber; only 
six years later its product was 4,305,053,0co 
feet, witha total value of $62,162,840. In 
the year 1906 Washington produced 61.5 per 
cent. of all the shingles produced in the United 
States. And the average mill value of Douglas 
fir, the principal lumber product of the Puget 
Sound forests, rose from $8.67. per thousand 
feet in 1899 to $14.20 in 1906. 

Before the state of Washington had direct 
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TRADE AT HAKODATE 


One of the smaller Japanese ports, on Hokkaido, the most northerly 


island and the least populous part of the Empire. It has a popu 


lation of about 60,000 











rwood & Underwood 
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IN THE HARBOR OF NAGASAKI 

On the island of Sa Kiado. 

Japan has developed. 
in 1907 


It is one of the great ports that 


Its shipping amounted to 2,712,052 tons 
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rail connections with the East, one could not 
give cedar logs away. They used to let them 
run out into the sea to get rid of them. Be- 
cause low rates gave value to them, the price 
has gone up to the present figure. These 
rates added literally billions of dollars to the 
North Pacific states. Resources were devel- 
oped, the people of the interior eastward had a 
more abundant supply of better lumber at 
lower prices than ever before, and there was 
an unprecedented growth of population and 
prosperity upon the Pacific. 

The next and expected result was that the 
demand for this lumber grew until more cars 


wedge for the trade of the Orient was driven 
home. A low rate on cotton took it from the 
lower Mississippi valley, Alabama and ‘Texas, 
and carried it 3,000 miles to Seattle for ship- 
ment. In one year the number of bales of 
cotton piece-goods carried to Puget Sound 
increased from 13,070 to 64,542, and the num- 
ber of pounds of raw cotton from 13,230,000 
to 41,230,000. More and more manufactured 
articles and other freight took the overland 
route from the East to the Orient. More and 
more inroads were made upon the trade of 
competing countries. More and more staples 
from all parts of the United States began to 











OPENING MANCHURIA TO TRADE — THE DOCKS AT DALNY 


of it were coming east than there were cars 
loaded with freight going west. To equal- 
ize the traffic movement again, more west- 
bound tonnage was needed. It was found. 
Three cars of cotton were sent to Japan as an 
experiment, the railroads agreeing to take 
all the risks and bear all the expenses. A dele- 
gation from Japan passed through this coun- 
try on its way to conclude a purchase of steel 
rails in Europe. The railroads guaranteed 
that the order would be duplicated at the price 
in this country. It ‘could be done only by 
making a freight rate that would get the busi- 
ness; but it was done, and another entering 


move westward. In nails, wire, machinery 
and other articles of that sort, a good business 
was built up in Japan and China. 

Of course it all had to be done just as all 
other markets have been created or conquered 
since commerce began; that is, by making 
prices and rates that would beat all competi- 
tors. The mills of Minneapolis and those 
of Seattle and Spokane began to ship flour to 
Australia and to China and Japan. To make 
rates low enough for this, and to keep them 
low, steamships able to carry more cheaply than 
any steamships had ever done were needed. 

In 1896 the Japanese Steamship Company 
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put on regular steamers to connect with the 
Puget Sound terminals. But if the Oriental 
trade was to expand as it clearly might and 
should, this arrangement would not answer. 
The mechanism of transportation must be as 
complete on sea as it already was on land. 
Somebody had to build ships that would carry 
at bottom figures. Most of the ships then on 
the Pacific were from 2,500 to 7,000 tons. ‘To 
keep rates low the Minnesota and the Dakoia, 
the greatest carriers in the world, were built. 
These were ships of 28,000 tons, constructed 
as the advance guard of a fleet that should 
handle commerce as it developed. Ameri- 
can trade with the Orient should be wholly 
under American control. No accident and no 
foreign power should be able to interfere with 
the low rate and the adequate service on which 
its fate must always depend. 
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AT CANTON — A LIGHTER OF THE PACIFIC MAILS. S. LINE 
from San Francisco, which “carries air” half the time owing to the 
competition of the subsidized Japanese lines 


The business increased. ‘The market was 
opened, the opportunity accepted, our trade 
with the Orient, no longer a dream, became a 
splendid fact, as the statistics show. In the 
ten years between 1893 when the Great 
Northern reached the coast, and 1903, the 
exports of the Puget Sound customs district 
increased from $5,085,958 to $32,410,367, or 
nearly 540 per cent. In those years our 
exports to Europe increased 50 per cent., to 
North America 80 per cent., to South America 
a little over 30 per cent., and to all Asia over 
170 per cent. To Japan alone the increase 
was from $3,000,000 to $21,000,000, or 600 
per cent.; to China, from $4,000,000 to 
$19,000,000; to Hongkong, from $4,000,000 to 
$8,000,000; and to the three, from $11,000,000 
to $48,000,000, or over 300 per cent. At this 
rate it seemed that the bulk of the trade of the 
Orient was ours for the taking. 





Copyright, 1907, by Il. C. White Co. 
LANDING AMERICAN OIL AT CHIFU 


In the year ending June, 1900, the Chinese bought from the United 


States $8,490,279 worth of oil next to cotton cloth their largest 


American import 


The advantages of such a market are greater 
than appear upon the surface. Our people are 
so disproportionately interested in the prog- 
ress of manufacturing industry that, when new 
markets are mentioned, they think at once as 
a rule of places where our manufactures may 
be sold. But as about three-fourths of our 
trade with the rest of the world consists of agri- 
cultural products and raw materials, additional 
customers for these are most to be desired. 
For every new draft upon our surplus of them 
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SHANGHAI, AT THE MOUTH OF THE YANG-TSE-KIANG 
It is the 
main artery of trade between the interior of the Empire and the coast 


the Mississippi of China, navigable for steamers for 1,000 miles. 
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enhances the price, and thus increases the 
reward of those engaged in adding to the real 
wealth of the country. 

Now a new market including from five hun- 
dred millions of people upward was worth 
considering. We could not export a large 
range of commodities to the Orient. A people 
whose labor is so cheap cannot afford many 
luxuries. Labor is so expensive in the United 
States that the Germans and the Belgians 
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Most direct and perceptible was the benefit 
from opening such a market to the cultivators 
of the soil in this country; to the men who raise 
wheat and cotton and such other agricultural 
products as the Orient might absorb. Every 
additional bushel of wheat sold abroad tends to 
raise the price of the whole crop. The law of 
supply and demand is universal. The price 
of wheat is governed by it, and fluctuates ac- 
cording to the rise or fall of the visible supply, 














THE HARBOR OF HONGKONG 


This British colony in China does almost five times as much business with China as the United States. England does 


about twice as much, and India almost as much, in spite of the fact that the principal imports into China are particularly 


American products, such as cotton cloth, oil, and various manufactured articles 


undersell our manufactured goods. But 
because this country can produce cotton, grain, 
iron ore, and coal cheaper than others, there are 
some things that, with low freight rates, we 
could lay down in Japan and China for less 
money than any other country can. If the 
Chinese should spend only one cent per day 
per capita, it would amount to $4,000,000 a day, 
or nearly $1,500,000,000 a year. We could 
not spare food enough to sell them that much. 


which is the world’s surplus. Cut that down 
and the price goes up. 

Every bushel of wheat, every bale of cotton 
sold in the East is taken out of the market; is 
no longer here to compete in our shipments to 
Liverpool and Antwerp and other European 
ports. The farmers in New York and Ohio, 
in North Dakota and Washington must all be 
benefited; because the surplus is reduced by 
just so much, and the market price of the 
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remainder is affected exactly as if that 
much less had been produced originally. 
A good authority computed the enhanced 
price of American wheat on account of 
actual shipments made to the Orient at 
from five to seven cents a bushel in 
this country. On a yield of 650,000,000 
bushels this would be a clear gain of at 
least $32,500,000 in the national wealth; 
a gain bestowed where it would do most 
good —in the pockets of the farmers of 
the country. And the same is true of cotton 
and of other commodities furnished by us to 
the Orient. 

Such was the opportunity created by the 
labors of years; such the value to the 
people of this country of constructive work 
in the field of Oriental trade. As we 
have followed the flow of that tide, we 
are now to watch its ebb. Destruction 
followed swiftly upon construction. Be- 
fore considering the causes of the change, 
it will be well to examine the following 
table of commercial movements. The two 
sides of the wave, its advance and retreat, 
may be traced there mathematically. The 


way, the future depended almost 

entirely upon the attitude of the 
Government and the people. The railroads 
and the ships, the customers and the freight, 
were ready. This country had to give to the 
Japanese and the Chinese wheat flour so cheap 
that they would use it instead of rice. It had 
to compete with the combined enterprise of 
all the other countries of the world, where 
production is often much cheaper than it is 
in the United States. Profits had to be cut 
to the bone. 

The thing could be done; but only if those 
who were doing it were not hampered in deal- 
ing with that distant trade, so different in all 
its conditions from domestic commerce. From 
the beginning there were obstacles at home 
to be overcome, and these grew steadily in 
number and in difficulty. Results may be found 
in the preceding table. Our exports to Asia 
in 1890 were less than 3 per cent. of those to 
Europe. By 1905 they had risen to over 12 
percent. In the next three years they dropped 


: FTER this development was well under 
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figures are from the official publications of the 
United States: 


IMPORTS INTO THE 
UNITED STATES FROM 


EXPORTS FROM THE 
UNITED STATES TO 


JAPAN 
ee $5,232,643 1890...... $21,103,324 
Te aases 7,689,685 1896...... 25,537,038 
1905.----- 51,719,683 1905..---- 51,821,629 
1907------ 38,770,027 1907.----- 68,910,594 
1908.....- 41,432,327 1908...... 68,107,545 
CHINESE EMPIRE 
TGs «x0 $2,946,209 1890....-. $16,260,471 
TOO S ics 6,991,043 1896...... 22,023,004 
1905.----- 53:453,385 1905-.---- 27,884,578 
1907..---- 25,704,532 I907-.---- 33,436,542 
er 22,343,671 1908...... 26,020,922 
ALL ASIA 
ae $19,696,820 1890...... $67,506,833 
1696....%.. 25,630,029 1896...... 89,592,318 
oe 128,504,610 I905.....- 161,982,991 
1907------ 92,703,664 1907..---- 212,475,427 
1906... .... 101,784,846 1908...... 181,167,616 
ALL EUROPE 
1890.....- $683,735,795 1890. .----$449,987,266 . 
1896.....- 673,043,753 1896....-. 418,639,121 
1905------ 1,020,972,641 1905.-.--- 549,773,092 
1907------ 1,298,452,389 1907------ 747,291,253 
ee 5,963,600,355 1908. ..... 608,014,147 
to less than 8 per cent. Itis.a sharply defined 


trade movement. 
THE RESTRAINT BY THE GOVERNMENT 


A direct restraint was the limitation by law 
of the rate-making power as applied to foreign 
trade. Over commerce on the high seas 
neither Congress nor the Interstate Commerce 
Commission has any direct authority. But 
their indirect control can be made complete 
and decisive. A through rate is made, say, 
from Chicago to Yokohama. That through 
rate is the affair of nobody but the trans- 
portation system that gives it and the mer- 
chant who getsit. Formerly the rate made was 
such as would get the business; because this 
was new trade, which it was desired to secure 
for the producers of the United States; and 
often to avoid hauling empty cars, If 
exceptionally low rates had to be given on a 
line of business or a heavy consignment, to 
take it away from the British or German or 
Belgian competitor, they were given. 

It was possible to make them because heavy 
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HOW THE UNITED STATES MIGHT HAVE CARRIED THE WORLD’S ORIENTAL TRADE 


The route across this country would have given us control of the trade which Europe has fought over since Marco Polo. 
It had hopes of success against the Suez route until the rate regulation interfered with it 


shipments to the Orient usually meant cars 
loaded to their capacity and an uninterrupted 
long haul. These conditions are favorable to 
a low cost of transportation. Then the rail- 
road companies and the steamship company 
adjusted the matter between them. Each 
bore its proportion of the sacrifice. Each 


' helped the other to get the business; and all 


of them helped the country by creating it and 
keeping it for the country. Whatever may be 
true of local traffic or against domestic competi- 
tors, this method is indispensable against the 
outside world if we are to compete for foreign 
trade. For our trade rivals abroad are 
unhampered. 

But the making of low rates to secure foreign 
business was stopped. It was decided that the 
portion of a through rate which applies to 
transportation within this country — that is, 
the portion covering the distance from the 
point of origin of foreign-bound freight to its 
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THE GREAT NORTHERN’S COTTON ROUTE TO ASIA 


A special rate was made to get this traffic to fill the cars that came 
East loaded with lumber 














port of shipment — is subject to regulation just 
the same as commerce wholly within the 
United States. The railroad and the steam- 
ship could no longer act as partners. For the 
rate to the seaboard must be published, so 
that everybody could know it. It could not 
be raised, under the old law, without ten days’ 
notice, or lowered without three. Under the 
Hepburn Act it can neither be raised nor 
lowered without thirty days’ notice, except by 
special order of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for each case. This is equivalent to 
a prohibition of any change that will help 
to get business. 


SECONDARY CAUSES OF TRADE DECLINE 


There are secondary causes contributing 
materially to impede or impair the growth of 
our trade with the Orient. The advance in 
the price of wheat of late years has checked 
exports. The New York Produce Exchange 
reports the average price of No. 2 red winter 
wheat in that market for 1894 as 61.1 cents, 
and as 96.3 cents in 1907. It has been well 
above a dollar during 1909, and sold as high 
as $1.50 in New York after all speculative 
support of the market had ceased. Where it 
could once be bought for 50 cents a bushel 
in the interior of the state of Washington, it 
now brings a dollar. An advance of 50 i“ 
cent., 100 per cent., perhaps 150 per cent., 
domestic prices cuts sharply into the eae 
trade. Itis especially effective in those markets 
where, as in China and Japan, earning power 
and purchasing power are limited by a low wage- 
scale and a correspondingly forced low cost of 
subsistence, to which the price of the neces- 
saries of life must conform. Such a change 
as has occurred in prices makes wheat flour a 
luxury in many parts of the Orient. 
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The American ship-owner is discouraged 
because he cannot earn a reasonable profit. 
The American merchant marine alone among 
the commercial nations of the earth is unsub- 
sidized, yet competes with foreign vessels 
government-paid under one disguise or another. 
So far, for some reason, it has been found 
impossible to give proper Federal encourage- 
ment to cargo-carriers— which the people 
approve and would like to see done — without 
opening the treasury wide to the demands of 
concerns operating swift passenger steamers 
and contributing little or nothing to the growth 
of foreign trade. This the people properly 
refuse to sanction. So the actual carriers of 
our products to the Orient and elsewhere fare 
like Mother Hubbard’s dog. 


THE MANY GOVERNMENTAL REQUIREMENTS 


Then the American who has put his money 
into vessels to be sailed under the flag of his 
country and wishes to help his enterprise by 
earning the small compensation provided for 
carrying the United States mails can qualify 
for this only by having his ships built by the 
high-priced labor and out of the high-priced 
materials of this country; officered by American 
citizens; and on each departure from the home 
port for the first two years he must prove that 
one-fourth of his crew are American citizens, 
for the next three years it must be one-third, 
and thereafter at least one-half. His competi- 
tors may man their vessels with cheap Mon- 
golian labor. He must make lower rates than 
they and pay higher wages. 

The sharpness of such competition is felt 
especially in the Asiatic trade. As it affects 
transportation, so it reacts upon the American 
merchant and the American producer. Not 
without comprehending the situation has a 
recent critic of our policies said: “We may 
build the inter-ocean passage, but unless we 
turn our eyes to the West and reach out for 
what waits the trade-seeker there, it will only 
aid in keeping the supremacy of the Pacific in 
the hands of the foreigners, and we will main- 
tain it for the benefit of other nations.” 

These impediments to American enterprise 
are reinforced by circumstances unfortunately 
such as to anger and alienate the very people 
with whom we must enlarge our trade if we 
do business with the Orient at all. The 
Chinese and Japanese are proud, ancient, and 
honorable races. They have played great 
parts in history. In many respects they are 
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our equals. Chinese residents in the United 
States have suffered personal indignities, and 
sometimes loss of life, until] the matter became 
a national scandal. 

Without regard to the policy of restricting 
immigration, it may be said that the enforce- 
ment of existing laws on the subject and the 
suggestion of others have been attended by in- 
cidents highly offensive to the two nations com- 
manding practically the entire Oriental trade 
in which this country can hope to have a con- 
siderable share. Resentment has extended in 
one instance to a practical national boycott for 
a time upon American goods. Everywhere 
it has produced antagonism to our people and 
unwillingness to enlarge any sort of relation to 
them; a condition so unfavorable to the growth 
of commerce that it can be overcome only after 
a lapse of time without repetition of the 
offense. 

All of these causes combined to produce the 
results shown in the table of trade statistics 
which is printed on page 12499 of this article 
and exhibiting trade decline. An even stronger 
impression of the same fact is gained from a 
study of the reports of foreign commerce by 
customs districts, contained in the tables of 
the Federal bureau of statistics. Our trade 
with the Orient was formerly done largely 
through the ports of Seattle, Tacoma, Portland, 
and San Francisco. These cover the two trade 
routes across the Pacific from our Western 
coast. The first two are included in the cus- 
toms district of Puget Sound. In 1890 the 
Oriental trade through that district was a 
negligible quantity. Our exports from it that 
year were but $3,326,145. In 1908, with 
transcontinental service perfected and rail and 
ocean facilities increased, they had risen to 
$44,032,767, an increase of 1,223 per cent. 
The big jump was from $5,805,193 in 1895 
to $33,788,821 in 1902, before the Russo- 
Japanese War and hence free from its stimu- 
lating influence. 

This marks a period in which Puget Sound 
itself changed from a wilderness to a great 
commercial centre. Coming down later, the 
total exports from that district in 1908 are 
found to be less than they were in 1906, and 
substantially the same as in 1905. There has 
been no growth in these three years. Since 
our carriers have been handicapped, much of 
the trade with the Orient has gone to the 
steamships of other countries, using the 
Suez route. 
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The moral of these figures is reinforced by 
the record in the same time of the import busi- 
ness, measuring our purchases from the Orient. 
The imports into the Puget Sound customs 
district in 1890 were only $305,289, while in 
1908 they had grown to $22,208,814, an increase 
of 7,174 per cent. The increase in imports 
in these eighteen years is nearly six times as 
great as the increase in exports. At San 
Francisco, where there has been no such sudden 
local development and no advantage of a short 
ocean route, the figures are in another way even 
more significant. Our total exports from that 
port in 1890 were nearly $37,000,000, and in 
1908 only $28,000,000; a falling off of about 
25 per cent. Our total imports through San 
Francisco were just half a million dollars less, 
in a total of over $48,000,000, in 1908 than they 
were in 1890. After eighteen years we are only 
marking time. 


JAPAN PROFITING BY OUR MISTAKE 


This check or setback occurred at a time 
when enlargement would have been greatest 
had trade been permitted to flow freely. These 
are the years when the Orient has called most 
liberally upon the outside world. ‘The awaken- 
ing so long foretold is here. Japan, since her 
successful war with Russia, has taken her 
place among the great nations of the world. 
She has organized her industry with the same 
scientific attention to details that she gave to 
her military operations. She has her own ship- 
yards, in which her ocean carriers are built. 
She has her own factories, in which almost 
every manufactured commodity obtained here- 
tofore from Europe or the United States is 
made by her own artisans, working for wages 
that would not be accepted here. She is pre- 
paring and hoping to dominate the Oriental 
markets and to invade those of the rest of the 
world. 


THE CHINESE AWAKENING 


Following her example, the Chinese empire 
has rubbed her sleepy eyes, and a similar 
transformation is going on there. The great 
productive fields of Manchuria are like our 
own in many respects. A German expert 
says that the iron ore deposits of the Tayeh 
district, sixty miles from Hankow, average from 
58 to 68 per cent. and contain more than 
100,000,000 tons of available ore. Twenty 
miles away there is good coking coal. He 
thinks that the total ore supply of China is 
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not much less than that of the United States. 
The coal supply of North China is estimated 
at 605,000,000,000 tons. 

All these resources are in the possession of a 
people who believe that they should be enjoyed 
according to the law of conservation rather than 
under the rule of waste. All are to be devel- 
oped under initiative not only caught from 
Japan but learned in these years of humiliation 
and disaster from the nations that have scorned 
China and done with her as they pleased. 

The Chinese are one of the strongest races 
in the world; intelligent, industrious, frugal, 
and brave. They have several thousand years 
of history behind them. Both China and 
Japan have inventive as well as imitative 
ability. Gunpowder and the mariner’s com- 
pass were ancient in China when the white 
race thought it had discovered them. Such 
men, endowed with such resources as are still 
untouched in the Orient, working under a 
wage scale with which the Western world can- 
not possibly compete, not only do not promise 
to furnish us with a profitable future market 
for manufactures, but they will eventually 
become competitors such as we have never 
had to meet. 


THE ORIENT AS AN INDUSTRIAL COMPETITOR 


The markets of Europe, our own markets, 
may, not long hence, be full of goods made in 
the Orient, for sale at prices so low that no 
tariff endurable Ly our own people would keep 
them out. Then we will begin to study the 
Oriental trade problem from the other end; 
perhaps with a humbler and more disciplined 
mind. 

For the present we can sell some flour in 
China and Japan, until the Manchurian up- 
lands shall be turned into wheat fields. Then 
China can grow wheat at a cost of seventy cents 
a bushel in silver, which is about equal to 
thirty cents in gold in this country. They can 
do as well in other industries, as soon as their 
resources are developed; and upon this every 
effort is being concentrated. 

We sell them considerable raw cotton, which 
is taken and mixed with the Indian fibre to 
make a smoother and better fabric than they 
get from outside. At the present rate of growth 
in cotton manufacturing in the Orient, and with 
wages in China at from ten to twenty cents a 
day, the Far East will presently clothe itself 
and begin to think of entering the high-priced 
markets of the West in its turn. We have only 
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wheat, flour, lumber, raw cotton, some cotton 
goods, and certain lines of iron manufactures 
and machinery to sell across the Pacific. 

The trade in these, owing to the facts set 
forth in this article, has not been extended or 
made permanent. It was experimental. It 
is still hand-to-mouth and of uncertain future. 
There was much activity during and after the 
war with Russia, but it has slackened. Our 
export of flour to all the countries of Asia in 
1908 was less than in 1904, and very little 
greater than in 1903. It has grown 27 per 
cent. in seven years. The eyes of the Orient 
are fixed not on the United States but on the 
whole world. They are the eyes of men who 
have suffered, have learned, have become 
conscious of their own powers and propose to 
make the future recompense them for the past. 

Of one other factor in the situation, perhaps 
as dangerous as any, our country remains 
strangely unconscious. Probably only the 
few persons actually engaged in attempts to 
compete with Oriental industry understand the 
effect of the difference in the exchanges between 
two countries having different monetary stand- 
ards in value or in use or in both. It makes 
the Orient a sharp competitor. 


A LITTLE-KNOWN CHINESE MENACE 


As soon as capital is supplied to develop 
her native resources, she will furnish her own 
raw materials for manufacture, buying them 
in her own markets on the silver basis and 
selling them abroad on the gold basis. This 
will enable her, as long as her own people are 
content to accept these low silver prices for 
material and labor, to cut our prices in two. 
Bar silver sells at about fifty-two cents per 
ounce in New York. On this basis the silver 
in a dollar is worth about forty-five cents. 
The Chinese manufacturer who can pay his 
workmen their low wage with silver worth its 
face, and sell his product for gold that is con- 
vertible into silver at twice its face, has an 
advantage which we cannot ignore or escape. 

Twenty years ago Japan felt for us something 
of the fine loyalty, the reverence that admires 
without analyzing which the bright boy feels 
toward an elder brother. At an even later 
date China regarded us as the least uncivilized 
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of the nations that looted her ancient capital 
and despoiled her immemorial temples for the 
decoration of modern drawing-rooms. In 
both we might have laid the foundations of 
a future commercial connection so deep and 
sure that they could not be disturbed. ‘To-day 
the favoring moment has passed. ‘To-day the 
instruments by which that trade must be done 
are either broken or impaired, while much 
of the trade itself has gone elsewhere, and more 
is being destroyed by the rise of native indus- 
tries to which both offended race-feeling and the 
economic incentive give impetus. 

To-day the United States is in the Orient 
where it is in all the other markets of the earth: 
face to face with a world-wide competition, 
with an interest growing but slowly or actually 
declining, with a high cost of production and 
with the prospect that its customers are only 
waiting the time, near at hand, when they can 
become its competitors. The situation is 
more momentous for this than for any other 
country, because control of the Pacific touches 
our future and unites our fortunes with those 
of the other nations that live upon its shores. 


WHAT WE CAN AND SHOULD DO NOW 


The outlook is not hopeless, but it is not 
encouraging. The country needs to rid itself 
of the illusion that its Oriental trade is to be 
one of the big elements in its future prosperity— 
a conception still lingering grotesquely in many 
minds, along with the idea that we are powerful 
competitors of other nations in the world’s mar- 
kets for manufactured goods—and settle down 
to saving such of it as can be saved. ‘There are 
still possibilities if all the transportation forces, 
all the people, the Federal Government, and 
the laws should unite to protect, to encourage 
this traffic, and to liberate it from the bondage 
against which it has almost ceased to struggle. 

The constructive and the destructive epochs 
in the life of this portion of our foreign com- 
merce are as interesting and as_ instructive 
as many volumes of political history or political 
economy. If there should come a keener 
vision to our people and their leaders, out of 
mistake and failure there might yet, perhaps, 
be wrought something of moment to the future 
of our nation and its destiny on land and sea. 


[Mr. Hill’s next article deals with one of the fundamental problems which vex the public 
mind—how to control the great combinations of capital. Mr. Hill shows the futility of trying to 
maintain an artificial competition where the economics of the situation favors combination; he dis- 


cusses the cost of competition and explains the benefits and evils of consolidation.] 
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MY BUSINESS LIFE 


A FACTORY WITHOUT STRIFE—A TOWN WITHOUT CRIME—A BUSINESS 
THAT PAYS DIVIDENDS TO STOCKHOLDERS, WORKERS, AND CUSTOMERS 


BY 


N. O. NELSON 


perity in 1879, prices and the cost of 

living rose faster than wages. Labor 
was in demand, unions started up, and strikes 
were frequent and violent. By 1886 the 
Knights of Labor were full of the enthusiasm 
of conquest; they were fighting for supremacy; 
united labor was to rule the world. Terrence 
Powderly was the Plumed Knight; Martin 
Irons was his lieutenant in the railroad world. 
Since the wild-fire strike of 1877, when riot 
and destruction swept from the Alleghanies to 
the Mississippi, the Knights had pushed their 
membership up into the millions, and believed 
themselves invincible. 

When four men were discharged from the 
railroad shops of the Gould system, a gen- 
eral strike was summarily ordered. Traffic 
stopped; more than half the railroads serving 
the trade territory of St. Louis stood idle. 
Martin Irons was in the saddle; in pictur- 
esque orders, he announced that no locomotive 
would leave its stable until the four men 
were reinstated and none but Knights employed 
on the Gould road. 

A little old man, crippled and sick, directed 
the Gould roads from a room in the Equitable 
Building in St. Louis. He was Napoleonic 
in looks and temper. Iron’s pronunciamen- 
toes were met by H. M. Hoxie’s orders that 
the roads would run and the men would work 
as‘he directed, or not at all. He was respon- 
sible to ‘the owners and to the public, and 
divided authority had no standing in his office. 

When the strike was beginning to weaken, 
a delegation called on Mr. Hoxie and he let 
them stand. There was no diplomatic invi- 
tation to seats. As the strike dragged on 


| NOLLOWING the restoration of pros- 


and trade was falling off and factories were 
closing and the public was loudly impatient, a 
committee of three respectables, of which I was 
one, was appointed by a citizens’ meeting. We 


reported our credentials and business to Mr. 
Hoxie, with a request for an appointment. The 
answer came that he could not confer on the 
subject. 

Here was food for reflection — capital and 
labor at war, the public hungry and helpless, 
an irresistible body ramming an immovable 
body, the business world approving Mr. Hoxie’s 
defense against anarchy, the wage-labor world 
backing Mr. Irons and Mr. Powderly as the 
heroic knights defending men against the 
tyranny of capital. How much sheer bun- 
combe and class pride there was in both of 
these claims I did not then know so well as I 
do now, after twenty-three years of additional 
history. 

But the conclusion was unavoidable that 
there was in the employment system an irre- 
sistible conflict between the position of Hoxie 
on the one hand and Irons on the other. I 
knew that corporation capital and authorita- 
tive management to direct it were necessary. 
I believed that the mass of wage-earners 
would not get living wages without organiza- 
tion and committees to negotiate, and without 
strikes as the final argument. 

We had the capitalist system, and I knew 
that it would stay — not forever, but for all 
of my time. Labor organizations, demands, 
and strikes had always been and were going 
to be. The conflict of interest was inherent 
in the hiring system; clashes were inevitable. 

About this time, in Sedley Taylor’s book on 
profit-sharing, I came across an account of 
two Frenchmen owning successful businesses; 
they had taken their employees into partner- 
ship, first in the profits and then in the owner- 
ship and control. The first of these was 
Edmond Leclaire, a house-painter in Paris, 
who had introduced profit-sharing in 1840. 
He retired in 1870, and the business has ever 
since been owned by the workmen. In 1904, 
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the pay-roll numbered 1,500 men. M. Godin, 
an iron founder of Guise, France, had adopted 
the plan about 1870, and at the time I 
am writing of it was working successfully. 
It has immensely increased since. These 
concerns were half a century old; they had 
survived revolutions and business upheavals; 
they were large and prosperous. _Profit-sharing 
had apparently made them more prosperous; 
they had tested and proved the theory. It 
seemed to me a rational method of creating 
a mutual interest, retaining expert manage- 
ment, approximating justice, and preserving 
peace. Yet I did not conceive it to be an 
easily applied panacea, for I had seen a wave of 
codperation as a protest against capitalism 
sweep over the country like a cyclone, leaving 
only wreckage behind. Evidently, good man- 
agement was as necessary in codperation as 
under capitalism. 


PROFIT-SHARING WITH EMPLOYEES 


However, I decided to adopt it. In March, 
1886, I put into the pay envelopes of the 200 
employees a printed slip, reading as follows: 


“Beginning with January ist, this year, we 
propose to divide the profits made in our business 
upon the following basis: 

“After allowing 7 per cent. interest on actual 
capital invested, the remainder will be divided 
equally upon the total amount of wages paid and 
capital employed. Each employee will get his 
proportion according to the amount of wages paid 
him for the year. 

“This will apply to persons who have served the 
company six months or over within the year, and 
who have not been discharged for good cause.” 


A month later, I called the employees together 
and restated the plan. It was so simple that 
little explanation was necessary. 

There were no pyrotechnics, no excitement, 
no suspicion. I neither knew nor cared how 
much weight the men attached to it. I made 
no estimate of increased profits from more or 
better work. The newspapers took notice and 
the writers formulated results — mostly good 
ones. My business friends prophesied indif- 
ference and interference. 

We had none of the sensational incidents 
which we read about in other cases. It is 
told of Leclaire that when he announced his 
plan, the men freely expressed their incredulity, 
but when at the end of the year he dramatically 
threw a bag of $4,300 in coin on the table as 
the men’s share, they stood amazed and con- 
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verted. M. Leclaire, being sensible enough 
to be a successful contractor, presumably did 
nothing so silly, nor were the workmen so 
childish as to think that their employer was 
trifling with them when he had nothing to gain 
and his reputation to lose. 

Some orthodox business men said that it was 
foolish to give away money. Some labor 
theorists said that if the men earned it, raise 
their wages; if they did not earn it, it was 
charity and was not wanted. But this was 
talk; it gave me no concern. The social 
theorists said all men would want to work for 
us, that none would quit. They also were 
mistaken; they were talking about straw-men. 
I was discreetly non-committal in my expecta- 
tion, and, therefore, not disappointed. 

Affairs went on as before, perhaps better. 
What difference or improvement resulted I 
never tried to make out. No one can tell in 
practice how much of the dividend is made 
good by better work. You cannot measure 
a slight change by looking at the bookkeeper 
or salesman or machinist at work, nor can he’ 
suddenly change his speed or attention. You 
cannot tell by the year’s profits, because other 
elements enter into them; you cannot tell by 
men’s words, because they don’t talk; and if 
called out by asking, politeness is a screen 
in business as well as in society. You may 
reason that self-interest will impel men to work 
with more industry and care when the gain is 
partly their own. But you are in danger of 
over-estimating the promptness of this influ- 
ence. The influence has to make itself felt 
in minds schooled to opposition. By tradi- 
tion and inoculation, sometimes by experience, 
the employer is looked on as the enemy. Shall 
his victims be cajoled into more work because 
he parades as a friend? This attitude is 
persistently fostered alike by Union and 
Socialist leaders. When we remember the 
disparity between the work and income of the 
proprietor and that of the worker, the wide 
gulf between them, the class attitude and sus- 
picion should give us no wonder. 

Up to the panic year, 1893, the dividends 
on wages were from 8 to ro per cent.; through 
the following years of depression they were 
five, four, and nothing. On the restoration of 
good times, a dividend of 4 per cent. was paid 
on all the suspended years. Contrary to the 
fears of the critics and friends, no employee 
had at any time criticised, interfered, or com- 
plained of the size or cessation of dividend. 
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Beginning with 1889, the dividends were 
paid only in stock. When an employee sev- 
ered his connection, we cashed his stock — 
until I found that men were quitting in order 
to get the cash. I then stopped cashing it, 
except in cases of need or permanent departure. 

During the panic of 1893, money was scarce 
and customers slow. We could continue run- 
ning the factories full, if we could be liberal 
in waiting for payment. I laid the case before 
a meeting of the employees and suggested a 
cut in wages of 25 per cent., which would be 
refunded when future profits justified. The 
meeting approved the proposal unanimously. 
Four months later, the full rate was restored 
and the reduction made good. 

In 1894, the proportion allowed to wages 
was doubled. 

On December 1, 1904, the plan was further 
changed to its present terms. The customers 


A COMPARISON 
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profit. To this gross profit account is added 
50 per cent., and on this amount, combined 
with the wages fund, an equal dividend is 
declared and paid in stock. Or, stated 
another way, the customer receives one and 
a half times the rate of dividend allowed 
capital, and the employee double the rate 
on his wages. 

In the last four years, the dividends on 
wages have been successively 15, 25, 30, and 
20 per cent.; and on gross profits, 25, 40, 45, 
and 30 per cent. 

For convenience sake, we exclude customers 
who have bought less than $100 during the 
year; and governments, railroads, and whole- 
sale houses which have bought at a reduc- 
tion in prices equaling the dividend. The 
following table shows the movement for three 
complete years under the present plan, and 
the year preceding: 


OF FOUR YEARS 














Before the customers were taken into the After the customers were taken into 
profit-sharing plan ° the profit-sharing plan 
1904 | 1905 1906 1907 
Sales . octal. 5 oe $1,622,725 | $2,007,341 | $2,353,981 | $3,116,387 
Expenses, Interest and Losses . 181,633 188,317 214,824 219,914 
a ‘ 135,398 156,854 230,506 357,519 
Dividend on Employees’ Wages .| (509% for a pe- 
riod of years. 15% 25% 30% 
Dividend on Customers’ Gross Profit .| (Not begun.) 25% 45% 45% 
Factory Production and House Construction 737,907 919,688 | 1,033,812 | 1,418,003 

















were taken into the scheme. Capital other 
than mine was to have 6 per cent. interest, 
but no further part in the profit. The 
dividend to employees was based on the 
wages earned within the year, counting all 
who were employed at the close of the 
year, regardless of length of service. We 
have no season force; there are as many 
at one time as another. 


PROFIT-SHARING WITH CUSTOMERS 


The dividend to customers is based on the 
gross profit, the difference between: first cost 
and selling price. Some goods command a 
much larger profit than others. Basing the 
dividend on sales would, in a large proportion 
of the goods, reduce them below cost. The 
gross profit is figured on each item, footed 
for each bill, and posted to the customer’s 
account. The customer’s dividend is thereby 


based on his contribution to the aggregate 


Thus the sales and the manufacturing prac- 
tically doubled in three years; the net profits 
increased 160 per cent.; the expense rate fell 
from above 11 per cent. to 7 per cent.; and 
the rate of net profit rose from 8 per cent. to 
114 per cent. 

In the twenty-three years no change has 
come in my original confidence in the plan, 
nor in my opinion of the irrepressible conflict 
between private capital and hired labor. The 
conviction has grown upon me that the cap- 
tain of industry having the direction of capital 
is a public functionary charged with social as 
well as financial responsibility; that he has 
no exclusive right to a monopoly of his abil- 
ity nor to the property that he creates. Allow- 
ing for the process of education necessary to 
bring men who are bred to fighting for wages 
and conditions into an appreciation of profit 
and ownership and_ self-employment, the 
employees have responded as well as I expected. 
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Enthusiastic but inexperienced admirers have 
assumed that the system would make every 
employee satisfied and happy; that it would 
eliminate strikes; that every one would volun- 
tarily do his utmost to increase the profits, 
and that it would relieve me of care and 
anxiety. No such roseate results are to be 
expected from any class when self-interest or 
class interests are affected. 

We have had strikes, but only in obedience 
to national union rules or district union 
demands, in which some portion of our force 
were under obligation or influence to join. 
On two occasions it was the union rule limit- 
ing the number of apprentices to one for every 
eight journeymen. 

About the time that I started profit-sharing, 
there was a renewed interest in labor ques- 
tions and much writing on the subject. Pro- 
fessor N. P. Gilman published an excellent 
history of ‘“Profit-sharing Between Employer 
and Employed.” General Francis A. Walker, 
author of a good text-book on Political Econ- 
omy, wrote much in support of profit-sharing 
and codperation. Reverend Edward Everett 
Hale, for whose name and work any praise 
is inadequate, wrote “Back to Back,” and 
“How They Lived at Hampton,” showing 
that a partnership between capital-manage- 
ment and labor could benefit all. Bemis, 
Ely, Wright, and other economic professors 
wrote on the subject. The air was full of it. 
The Granger rage for codperative stores “to 
beat the robber middle-man” had died out, 
but profit-sharing became popular and I had 
many imitators. 

Professor Gilman called a meeting in New 
York to form a profit-sharing association and 
propaganda. Of those present I remember 
Professor Gilman, Alfred Dolge, one of the 
Cuttings, President Calloway of the “Clover 
Leaf” railroad, and General Walker. There 
was not enough material for an association, 
and no other meeting was called. 

From that time to this, many profit-sharing 
experiments have been made, some lasting only 
a trial year, some still continuing. Among the 
oldest and largest is that of Proctor & Gamble, 
of Ivorydale, near Cincinnati; and among the 
recent ones, that of the Crane Company, of 
Chicago. The United States Steel Company 
has a plan of selling stock on easy terms to 
employees; and while there is merit in the plan, 
it is not profit-sharing. Genuine and prac- 
tical profit-sharing must be a division with 
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labor, not capital; it must rest on wages and 
not on investment. Employees will not deprive 
themselves of spending money, much less tie 
it up in permanent investments. ‘They can 
learn to work more loyally when they know 
that it benefits them; they can become inter- 
ested in owning stock which pays them a cash 
dividend and which increases each year. As 
provision for old age or disability, they can 
come to understand the good-will and good 
sense in a genuine partnership between capital 
management and labor. This is profit-sharing, 
and nothing less is. 


PROFIT-SHARING SUCCESSFUL IN EUROPE 


Several trips that I took abroad during this 
period increased my knowledge of and belief 
in codperation. In 1886, I took my family 
to Europe and visited Godin’s extensive profit- 
sharing iron works and Familistere at Guise, 
France. This was an assuring object lesson. 
Everything about the life of the 1,200 employees 
was provided for — well-built and well-kept 
living quarters, day nursery, kindergarten, 
school, store, park, pension for old age and 
sickness, and a growing ownership in the 
works. The capital and control has long since 
passed entirely into the hands of the employees, 
of which there are now 1,800. 

I went again in 1888, and formed the 
acquaintance of a few of the English codpera- 
tors and of Charles Robert, the head and front 
of profit-sharing in France. From that time 
I became fully alive to the codperative move- 
ment, read its literature, and corresponded 
with its exponents. ‘They took a kindly inter- 
est in my New World experiment, and gave 
me every encouragement. 

In 1895 there was called in London a meet- 
ing of delegates from codperative and profit- 
sharing associations the world over, with the 
aim of forming an international alliance, and 
I went. It proved entirely successful; there 
was a full attendance; the permanent chair- 
man was Earl Grey, now Governor-General 
of Canada, then fresh from the Governor- 
ship of South Africa. An alliance was 
formed, which has since met biennially and 
has done much to keep codperation on the 
right lines and spread it to the corners of the 
earth. One of its results is that there are now 
“wholesale societies’ in eleven countries, 
counting our own, and these have recently 
formed an alliance for joint foreign buying 
and interchange trade. 
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At that meeting I made the acquaintance of 
several of the original codperators, those who 
took an active part in the earliest beginning, 
and had been continuously in service. Most 
prominent of these were George Jacob Holy- 
oake and John Malcolm Ludlow. They 
belonged to the Old-Guard Intellectuals, who 
served the cause with life-long devotion. 
Frederick Denison Maurice died early; Canon 
Kingsley fell out of line; but Judge Thomas 
Hughes (who wrote ‘Tom Brown at Rugby’’), 
E. Van Sittart Neale, Ludlow, and Holyoake 
lived to see their favorite child grown to lusty 
manhood. Ludlow alone remains, _ living 
quietly in Kensington, London. Being a bar- 
rister, he attended to getting acts passed to suit 
the new plan of business, and he became 
Registrar of the Friendly Societies Bureau. I 
hear from him occasionally. Holyoake was 
preéminently the Grand Old Man of coépera- 
tion. He died in 1906, in his eighty-ninth year, 
venerated and mourned by the British nation 
and by codperators everywhere. Holyoake 
was the historian of the movement. He, and 
I had corresponded long before the international 
meeting, and he received me most cordially. 
He was then seventy-eight, frail in body, but 
vigorous and alert in mind. His voice had 
always been peculiarly light, and was now 
piping but penetrating. He was preéminently 
the leading spirit in formulating the policy of 
the meeting, ably supported by Earl Grey, 
Edward Owen Greening, Greenwood, and 
Secretary Gray. Holyoake sent me his new 
books, warmly inscribed, and a large signed 
portrait. Shortly before his death, he declared 
that of all the reforms he had fostered, codpera- 
tion was by far the most important. 


FOUNDING A COOPERATIVE VILLAGE 


After I had got well into profit-sharing and 
had looked into the faces at our annual meet- 
ings, it began to dawn on me that homes and 
social facilities were more important than 
dividends and stock. I had long known the 
slums. I had carried tens of thousands of 
withered babies and children and mothers on 
the fresh-air boat excursions. I knew how 
hopeless was the task of raising the living con- 
ditions of the city majority. I knew how 
unorganized the employees were for social inter- 
course. I conducted lecture courses and 


made a library and game room in our large 
- Office, but it was an imposition and not a 
favor to ask men to come a long way to an 
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indoor evening. It looked foolish to be so well 
organized for working and entirely unorganized 
for living. It looked sensible and practicable 
to combine business and living with all the 
modern conveniences. The idea was com- 
pelling; the country with plenty of room and 
air was a heritage; the city was an incubus. 
To me it was clear, but I called the employees 
together and asked if they wanted it. They 
were unanimous for it, but it was like voting — 
a cheap and thoughtless concurrence. 

Then I looked around the suburbs of St. 
Louis for land; I inspected many tracts in 
Missouri and in Illinois. One suitable tract 
ten miles from St. Louis I offered to buy, but 
a stiff price was held out for, because the neigh- 
bors were averse to a “factory town”; and I 
do not blame them, as factory towns go. I 
looked about New England at pleasing towns 
and villages, Dr. Hale going with me on one 
of these tours. 

At last a tract of 125 acres of rich, high, 
gently rolling land, adjoining Edwardsville, 
Ill., eighteen miles from St. Louis, was offered 
by the people of Edwardsville, and I took it. 

I named it Leclaire, in honor of the pioneer 
French profit-sharer, and because the name 
was short, sweet, and euphonious. It was 
second choice — Holyoake, after the Grand 
Old Man of coéperation, being first, but there 
was already more than one Holyoke in Illinois. 
Hale would have come next, except that the 
name differs from its distinguished owner in 
being only four letters long, while he was six 
feet four, or thereabouts. 

In June, 1890, we took an excursion train 
out to view the foundations for the factories 
and club-house. The whole 125 acres was in 
good wheat, because it is good land. We 
insisted on the best land and natural facilities. 
We got also the best of railroad facilities. 
President Calloway, of the Clover Leaf Route, 
gave me everything that I asked for. He 
believed in the idea, and said lots of good 
things about Leclaire afterward. 

Very soon after the village was started he 
brought his directors to visit Leclaire. Among 
them were Colonel Robert Ingersoll, Mr. 
Armour, and Mr. Havemeyer. They all took 
great interest in the “free and equal’’ little 
burgh, and it led to a close personal acquaint- 
ance with Mr. Calloway and Colonel Ingersoll. 
Even after he became president of the New 
York Central, Mr. Calloway continued his 
interest in Leclaire, and we met often. 


























The Clover Leaf railroad has passed through 
two receivers’ hands and has had different 
owners, but they have all respected the ex- 
tremely favorable agreement then made, and 
they have all shown a hearty interest in 
Leclaire and its plan. I have always found 
railroad owners and managers fair and liberal, 
if you give them a chance. I always find 
better results from offering inducements than 
from making demands. When General Mana- 
ger Houlahan came along, with a wit as Irish 
as his name, we found that we had both helped 
construct the Burlington system — he as water- 
boy and I with our farm team on the grading. 

At Leclaire we started at one and the same 
time the factory buildings, the club-house, the 
bowling alley, the baseball grounds, and a 
few houses to live in. 

We made the factories within and without as 
commodious, healthy, and attractive as we 
knew how, for men and boys spend most of 
their lives in and about them. What the 
home is to the family the shop is to the bread- 
winner. Its good condition and appearance 
are educational, economical, and pleasurable. 


A FACTORY WITHOUT LABOR CONFLICTS 


The Leclaire factories have never shut down. 
They are of brick, substantial, vine-clad, well 
lighted, on the best models, and equipped with 
automatic sprinklers and the highest standard 
of fire protection. Insurance costs us eight cents 
per hundred dollars, and we are free from any 
danger of interruption of work by fire. 

We have always favored shorter working 
days, not, however, under the delusion that 
eight hours will produce as much as ten, or 
that shorter days will not raise the cost of liv- 
ing, other things being equal. In 1886 an 
effort was made by the brass-workers through- 
out the country to cut the ten-hour day to eight. 
To encourage the movement, and before any 
demand was made, we adopted the eight- 
hour day. At the end of four months it was 
evident that the movement had failed, and 
by the free concurrence of our force we went 
back to ten. Later we again reduced the hours 
to eight, but few other factories followed our 
example. 

In 1903 we adopted a nine-hour day in all 
our factories— except in one which does 
piece-work — and though a large portion of 
competing manufacturers work ten, we shall 
never lengthen, but rather shorten the day. As 
the output and profit now affect only the profit- 
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sharers and not the capital, we shall in due time 
leave it to the men to say whether they want 
shorter days and greater speed or less income. 

I encouraged our marble workers to organ- 
ize a union and join the new National Union. 
Marble workers in some places were under- 
paid. I wanted them all up to our standard. 
I gave the time to one of our men to go off 
as an organizer. After a little, their union 
rule of one apprentice to eight journeymen 
was brought up; I said: “No, our boys must 
learn a trade; the union is not fit authority 
to decide who shall learn a trade or who may 
work,” They struck, and the shop stood idle. 
We sat around on the grass and talked about 
it and the weather. I told them that Leclaire 
was made to give everybody a first-class chance 
towork. The sons of the Leclairites must have 
a full show. At the end of two weeks the men 
went back to work, and there were no hard 
feelings. 

I once offered to turn over one of the depart- 
ments to the men employed in it, to manage 
for themselves and have all of the profits. 
There happened to be a new man in the 
engine-room. He was an ardent unionist; 
he knew nothing about Leclaire or coépera- 
tion or me. He got up an agitation against 
the programme, incited a strike, and I imme- 
diately called it off. I am for peace and for 
freedom all the time. 

When we moved the first factory to Leclaire, 
many of the men dropped out, and others came 
back after a short trial. There was the new- 
ness of everything, the family ties and the city 
attractions to call them back. It took time 
to overcome these social habits and ties, but 
they have been entirely outgrown. 


GIVING THE WORKINGMAN A CHANCE 


People are naturally good and tasteful if 
they have a chance. Two things water-log 
people — apartness and dependence. When 
a man’s nearest neighbor is ten miles away, or 
half a mile away, he does not feel much pride 
in his surroundings. If he rents a house or a 
farm from somebody else, he feels like an alien. 
No man will fight for his boarding-house or 
improve his rented farm or house. It was an 
uphill job to get the men to understand that 
there was no boss in Leclaire. It dawned on 
them by degrees that when they had paid a 
week’s or a month’s instalment on their home, 
it was theirs — their own castle. No king or 
boss could touch them, or wanted to. 
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We have had our little backsets, but they 
are only fly-specks. The workmen didn’t 
want homes as much as I had guessed. They 
were used to renting; they were afraid of a boss; 
they wanted to spend all of their money. A 
half-dozen took hold at once; little by little 
others came around; last year we were called 
upon to build for twenty-eight. Few, if any, 
home-takers ever had money to pay in advance 
on their homes. They were apparently dead 
broke. But no one has ever defaulted in his 
payments, barring an occasional month or two 
on account of sickness. 

They have planted flowers, and they cut their 
grass. Few of them had ever before planted 
anything, or had a yard or owned a house. 
But they wanted to have their place as neat 
and pretty as their neighbors’; the social 
spirit infected them. If this did not always 
break out at once, we gave it time. It was 
surer than vaccination. —The women and 
children did it mostly; they have made Leclaire 
beautiful. Every visitor in these eighteen 
years from all parts of the world has remarked 
on how well everybody’s place is kept. The 
company keeps the public grounds; the people 
keep their own. There has never been any 
conflict, but full harmony between the two. 


A HARMONIOUS, WORKING DEMOCRACY 


The people got what they wanted; they have 
paid for it without a murmur; the largest 
families on laborers’ wages have paid as 
regularly and apparently have lived as well as 
any. We do not select; we have all occupa- 
tions — laborers, mechanics, clerks, and miners. 
We have nearly all nationalities, some of them 
recent immigrants. We have the illiterate and 
the highly educated; the man with laborer’s 
day-wage and the highly paid mechanic and 
salaried man; and we have every religion and 
sect, and some with no religion. If a man 
applies for a lot, we sell it to him, and let him 
build for himself. If he is an employee, we 
build for him upon agreed monthly or weekly 
payments. We draw no lines; if in social fin- 
ish or in morals he is thought to be below our 
level, it is our opportunity to give him the 
chance to learn. We do not, therefore, start 


with superior material; we exercise no repres- 
sion or guardianship; and yet we have no 
. crime, no disorderly conduct; but, on the 
contrary, superior behavior. 

Leclaire has grown to be a town of six hun- 
dred without any town government. 


The 
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Nelson Company, as the representative of 
all, does the public work and charges it 
to general expense—a single-tax on the 
profits. Whenever the people prefer to have 
a town organization, they can incorporate, 
go into politics, and pay their own expenses. 
I have never heard of a suggestion to 
incorporate. The people are free, the com- 
pany is theirs; it can attend to the public 
affairs more economically and thoroughly than 
any other body. 

The cities and towns of this country average 
forty arrests in a year per thousand inhabitants. 
By this average, Leclaire should have had 
about 240 arrests. It has had none. This 
remarkable exemption means something very 
important. I do not know of any other social 
phenomenon of so great significance. It must 
be accounted for, and it can be. It is not due 
to exceptional people, by selection or occupa- 
tion or nationality or education or income or 
religion. 

The explanation clearly lies in the common- 
place factors which prevail in Leclaire, but 
not in other towns: steady employment at 
congenial work, a sufficient living income, a 
home on the land, attractive surroundings, 
social opportunities and attachments, relative 
equality, no saloons, no restrictions or force, 
partnership in the factory. Under these cir- 
cumstances is there any reason to expect any 
one to assault or rob or disturb the neighbors 
he lives and works with, whose sons and 
daughters are the friends and associates of his 
own? ‘The results seem to me to be the legiti- 
mate offspring from the conditions. 


COOPERATION GOOD FOR CITIES ALSO 


It is no far stretch to believe that the same 
conditions on a large scale would have the 
same consequences. Multiply zero by a hun- 
dred, and it is zero still. I am averse to big 
things, big crowds, big cities. I would not 
have Leclaire grow to ten times its present 
size, unless it were to test and prove the theory. 
I think that it would still need no rules, no 
policemen, no prison. 

Some of Leclaire’s six or seven hundred 
inhabitants are Edwardsville merchants, some 
retired farmers, some railroad people and some 
coal miners. Everybody is welcome on equal 
terms. All of the Nelson Company employees 
do not live in Leclaire. They do not have to. 
Many of them were brought up in Edwards- 
ville, adjoining. Some have preferred to locate 
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outside of Leclaire. There is no rule about 
who may or may not live in Leclaire. 

There is a tradition that young people dislike 
the country and long for the city life and lights. 
It isnot so in Leclaire. But two of our grown- 
up boys have gone away, and these with social 
regret. None of the girls have gone. Neither 
young people nor old people will prefer the 
cities when the conditions are right in the 
country. 

Along with the main principles of codpera- 
tion we have tried many accessory schemes in 
Leclaire. Some have worked; others have not. 
We once had a school or college in which the 
pupils were to get an education and at the 
same time learn a trade. They worked half 
of the day and studied half of the day. They 
could continue this programme as long as they 
wanted to —as long as they lived—a good plan 
for a lifetime. The majority of the pupils 
came from a distance. ‘To the surprise of the 
faculty and myself, we found that with prac- 
tically no exception they came to get an edu- 
cation in order to get rid of work. As this was 
exactly what we wanted to prevent, and as 
there are plenty of institutions for that pur- 
pose, we gave it up. 

I do not doubt that the practical educator 
who knows just how could in time so interest 
boys that they would want both learning and 
a trade, and follow the trade. Oddly enough, 
the several educators whom I attempted 
to engage, while enamored of the plan, always 
projected an academic course leading to intel- 
lectual vocations. I am persuaded that indus- 
trialism and agriculture should be introduced 
into the elementary and high schools, and the 
school years lengthened in order that all of 
the youth shall become efficient in their future 
vocation, individually and socially. The hand, 
the head, and the heart must be educated 
together. 

Leclaire has a codperative store owned by 
members living in Leclaire and Edwardsville. 
The shares are $25, which can be paid in cash 
or by the dividends received on purchases. 
A member holds only one share; he has a vote 
whether he has paid in part or in full. He 
receives 6 per cent. per annum on the amount 
paid up, and he receives his share of the profit 
in proportion to his trade. Non-members are 
free to trade, and they receive half dividend. 
The dividends on purchases are usually 6 or 8 
per cent., and are paid quarterly. Some 
amount is first taken out for reserve. Buy- 
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ing is all for cash, and the selling is for cash, 
except that some deliveries are unpaid until 
the next call. There is never exceeding one 
week’s sales outstanding. There are 130 
stockholders, and sales of about $22,000 a year. 
This store is on the standard Rochdale codpera- 
tive plan in its entirety, a rare thing to find 
among the hundreds in the United States. 
Debts, credit, no dividend to non-members, 
high interest, and low dividends are their 
besetting sins. 


LECLAIRE MAKES ITS OWN FUN 


We believe in amusement and recreation, and 
therefore made at the start baseball grounds, 
a bowling alley, a club room; and the next 
year a rowing, fishing, and skating lake. They 
have all been “wanted.”’ Whenever we intro- 
duce anything into Leclaire that we find is 
not wanted, we drop it. 

Our baseball team has visiting nines from 
the surrounding towns and St. Louis weekly 
throughout the summers. ‘They play to audi- 
ences of about 1,000, sitting on our hall chairs 
and on the blue-grass, or standing in lines 
reaching from the home-plate to first and third 
bases. They play a gentleman’s game, for 
the fun of playing, not for the greed of winning 
by hook or crook. 

In the older times we had lecture courses. 
But by degrees the intellectuals of Edwards- 
ville came more and our people came less. 
The two classes will not mix, especially when 
they are not acquainted. ‘They do not asso- 
ciate in the daily social life, neither will they 
in social events or in the church. Of late 
years, we have fewer lectures and more family 
parties and dances and children’s affairs. 
The women and young folks attend lectures 
and musicales well; the men do not. 

Leclaire is fully established, because all the 
people in it want it. They would resist as 
treason any attempt to change it. The 
employees and customers concerned in the 
Nelson Company feel a pride in it; they 
approve of it; they will never allow it to be 
disrupted. There is a right-minded side to 
everybody. ‘That right-minded side is appealed 
to in all who live in Leclaire, or are connected 
with the Company, or who see it as outsiders. 
And its history and its present life prove that 
a business run under a codperative system 
can support in peace, plenty, and comfort its 
employee-owners in competition with the 
capitalistic world around it. 
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A BUSINESS LESSON FROM ANTWERP 


SPECIAL COURTS FOR COMMERCIAL CASES, WITH BUSINESS MEN AS JUDGES 
—EXCHANGES WITH OPEN DOORS, CONSOLIDATED UNDER ONE ROOF 


BY 


HARRY TUCK SHERMAN 


MONG the most useful institutions in 
A Belgium are the chambers of arbitra- 
tion, for whose establishment the Ant- 
werp Chamber of Commerce is responsible. 
Commercial litigation is dealt with by a special 
court known as the ‘“ Tribunal de Commerce,” 
the judges of which are chosen from among the 
leading business men of the locality. This 
relieves the civil courts of many hundreds of 
cases annually. Moreover, to prevent the 
hearing of a grain claim (for instance) by a 
steel merchant sitting as judge, auxiliary arbi- 
tration chambers were founded. There are 
now seventeen of them. 

Practice and experience show that the 
awards of these chambers give the greatest 
satisfaction to the trade at large. The arbi- 
trators invariably begin by an attempt to con- 
ciliate the parties, but if arbitration becomes 
necessary the case is usually settled in three 
or four days, whereas the ordinary courts 
might allow it to drag along for as many years. 

The King determines the number of judges 
and deputy judges required for each court. 
Any merchant or retired merchant twenty-five 
years of age or over, who has carried on his 
business in a reputable manner for a period 
of five years, is eligible for election as judge 
or deputy judge. The president and vice- 
president must be twenty-seven years of age, 
at least, and must be chosen from among the 
judges or ex-judges. Merchants and traders 
who are municipal voters and who pay a license 
of at least $4 have the right to vote for the 
judges. After election, the judges receive 
their appointment from the King and assume 
their duties, their term lasting two years. The 
commercial court cannot give judgment unless 
three judges, including the president, are 
sitting. Deputy judges sit only in the absence 
of the judges. 

No one may plead before the commercial 
court on behalf of a litigant unless he be 


specially authorized to do so by the court. 
Those who may represent litigants are 
attorneys-at-law, solicitors, or persons speci- 
ally designated by the court in each case. 

In the event of the judges considering them- 
selves incompetent in any special detail relating 
to a case, experts are appointed by the court 
and their decision. is accepted by the judges. 
The right of appeal to the higher courts exists. 

The Tribunaux de Commerce have juris- 
diction over all conflicts relating to transactions 
considered as commercial acts by the law; 
over conflicts arising between partners or 
between directors of a company and their 
associates; conflicts relating to transportation, 
notably by state railway or by post, and over 
all matters in bankruptcy. 

Experience has shown that far greater satis- 
faction is felt at the decisions given by the 
judges of these courts than by those rendered 
by the judges of the civil tribunals, for the 
reason that the commercial judges have a far 
greater knowledge of the matters brought 
before them than their colleagues in the 
other courts. 

Intimately connected with the Antwerp 
Chamber of Commerce is the Bourse, the 
heart of the business city, where all the trade 
and financial interests are concentrated for 
two hours during the middle of the day. The 
present building was erected at a cost of 
nearly $300,000. ‘This is the property of the 
city of Antwerp and access to it is free to the 
public, except during the hours when the floor 
of the exchange is occupied. 

Quite unlike our own exchanges, there is 
no membership. Strangers and the general 
public have access to the floor on the payment 
of one franc. This spirit of commercial 
liberty is traditional; every registered mer- 
chant or broker and every professional man 
has the right of transacting his business on 
the floor of the exchange during official hours. 
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Instead of paying a franc, he may take an 
annual subscription, which varies according 
to the nature of his business. Trades and 
professions pay a fixed amount in the form of 
a license, and on this license the exchange-tax 
is calculated, varying from $2 to $10. All 
heads of commercial houses or workmen’s 
corporations may obtain annual admission 
cards for their employees for $1 per annum. 
Free service cards are delivered to func- 
tionaries, municipal employees, and newspa- 
permen. Private individuals whose interests 
demand their attendance pay an annual sub- 
scription of $3. 

This is the absolute concentration of business 
interests — the crystalization each day, for 
a period of two hours, of all the business and 
professional interests of the place. Every 
branch of business assembles under the same 
roof at the same time, an invaluable economy 
of time and a great saving of energy. 

The only rules of the Bourse are the police 
regulations which the municipality may see 
fit to issue. There is nothing to provide for 
the exclusion of a merchant save the necessary 
measures for the preservation of order. If by 
reason of his commercial dealings his presence 
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R. JOHN D. SPRECKELS is the 

M eldest son of the late sugar king, 

Claus Spreckels, of San Francisco. 

His ambition in life is to make of San Diego 
one of the great seaports of the world. 

San Diego is in the southwesternmost cor- 
ner of the state. One of the most important 
dates in its history is the day when young 
Spreckels sailed into its beautiful harbor on 
his yacht and was struck with its possibilities. 
Being a man of business, he was impressed 
with the absence of shipping in the magnif- 
icent bay. He considered the climate and 
felt that it would make possible a horticultural 
development of great magnitude. Only money 
and enterprise were needed to make a commer- 
cial community spring up on the shores of the 
bay, and he started with characteristic energy 
to carry out the dreams that had been dreamed 
by the people of that region for decades. 
Ancient horse-cars crept along the streets; 
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becomes obnoxious, he is generally advised, 
in a friendly way, not to attend until his situa- 
ation has been cleared up. 

For convenience and security in the handling 
of stocks, bonds, and cash, the city has a small 
wing connecting with the Bourse for the use 
of bankers, stock-brokers, and exchange agents. 
Here, as in the Bourse itself, there are no 
restrictions as to membership. The subscrip- 
tions are $40 for bankers, $20 for stock and 
exchange brokers, $10 for bankers’ agents, 
and $1 for their clerks. 

The floor of the Antwerp Exchange con- 
sists of a pit about ninety by sixty feet, sur- 
rounded by a slightly raised platform. Above 
this platform is a stone gallery around which 
are the offices of the Chamber of Commerce, 
the two courts of the Tribunal of Commerce, the 
arbitration chambers, the offices of the clerk 
of the Tribunal of Commerce, and the Govern- 
ment telegraph office. 

This again is another concentration, which 
enables the busy man to accomplish as much 
in two hours as he would in an entire day, if 
the institutions were scattered and a different 
exchange established in a different part of the 
city for every branch of trade. 
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they were converted into electric cars. There 
was a scarcity of water even for drinking pur- 
poses; Mr. Spreckels sent his engineers into 
the mountains and they built the Otay dam, 
which impounds enough water to last San 
Diego for three years, even if no rain should 
fall during that period. All the coal, pig iron, 
cement and fire-brick used there had been 
imported from abroad, via San Francisco; 
Mr. Spreckels began bringing them direct 
from England. He put on a line of sailing ves- 
sels to bring coal from Australia. The old 
way of handling coal was to dump it on the 
wharves, shovel it into carts, and then dump it 
again where it was wanted. He built bunkers 
with a capacity of 13,000 tons, and reduced 
the problem of handling to the simplest terms. 

Next, Mr. Spreckels acquired an interest in 
the Coronado Beach Hotel and gradually 
became the sole owner. Meanwhile, he bought 
city property and ranch after ranch. His 
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holdings grew rapidly, and his faith in the 
future of the city-ynever wavered. 

Finally, it seemed imperative that an out- 
let directly to the East be opened for the 
products of the county, as well as to admit 
the goods seeking admission from the East. 
The people believed that a direct line was 
essential for their prosperity. Mr. Spreckels 
and his brother Adolph organized the San 
Diego and Arizona Railroad, which was sur- 
veyed as straight as the mountainous char- 
acter of the country would permit, through the 
rich Imperial valley almost directly eastward to 
Yuma, 200 miles. Part of the road is already 
in use, and a large force is at work on the rest. 

The two brothers have already spent about 
$2,000,000 in building the road, and it will 
cost them more than $6,000,000 before it is 
completed. Mr. Spreckels admits that he 
is not building it to operate. He says that he 
is no railroad man, and he hopes that some 
one will buy it; but if not, then he may run it 
himself. A man who managed his father’s 
business for years, and who runs steamship 
and sailing-ship lines, hotels, street-car lines, 
great ranches, and sugar-beet factories, to 
say nothing of two metropolitan newspapers 
(the San Francisco Call and the San Diego 
Union), will probably be able to manage a 
railroad if necessity requires it. 

San Diego, under his stimulus, has doubled 
its size in the last four years; “and,” says Mr. 
Spreckels, “we shall double it again in three 
years more.” After that will come the inter- 
national exposition in 1915 to celebrate the 
opening of the Panama Canal. 


R. JOHN F. STEVENS was recently 

appointed President of the Oregon 

Trunk Line Railroad, a little road that is to 

be built from the Columbia River down into 
the heart of the neglected country. 

The task looks small for a man who served 
as chief engineer of the whole Great Northern 
system, and was called to the gigantic task of 
building the Panama Canal. But, in truth, 
it is no small nor unimportant task. It puts 
Mr. Stevens in the front as the new hope and 
salvation of Oregon. 

For to-day, as yesterday, Mr. Stevens is 
a “Jim Hill man.” His new appointment 
means that the long railroad deadlock in 
Oregon is to be broken, and that the huge 
unpeopled area of that state, which is as big 
as New York, is to get a real railroad. It is 
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to be no little spur-line built to be sold, but it 
is to be a new railroad, built to operate, de- 
signed to make those millions of acres of land 
worth money, and to bring Oregon into the 
list of great wheat states. 

The task is a big one, and the man also is 
big. His experience carried him into the 
front with the men that built the early trans- 
continentals in Texas, in Colorado, in Wash- 
ington, in Canada. His régime in Panama 
was short; and he has never told just why he 
left. Lately he has been on the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford road, with Mr. E. H. 
McHenry as chief engineer. It was hard to 
guess just why he was there; but the spirit 
of these northern people is hard to analyze. 
Mellen, of the Northern Pacific; McHenry, 
also of the old Northern Pacific and then 
of the Canadian Pacific; and Stevens, of 
the Great Northern and the same Canadian 
Pacific — they flocked together in a tame 
country to do what could be done. But the 
call of the mountains is strong; and Stevens 
answered it at the first hint of work to do. 


N MAY 9, 1901, there waS a panic in Wall 
Street, on account of the fight between 
the Hill-Morgan group and the Harriman- 
Kuhn-Loeb group of financiers for control of 
the Northern Pacific. In the midst of the. 
fight, a cable message went across the Atlantic 
Ocean, offering to pay Lord Strathcona a huge 
sum of money — said to be $8,000,000 — for 
his stock in the Northern Pacific. The gist 
of the reply was: 

“T promised not to sell it.” 

The promise had been given years before. 
It was made to Mr. James J. Hill. There 
was no written contract; and it was even said 
that there was no definite promise. It was 
simply an understanding between the two men. 
On account of it, the Scotch-Canadian baron 
refused a cash profit of close on $7,000,000, to 
be made out-of-hand. 

On the same day, the late John S. Kennedy, 
a Wall Street banker then in Europe, received 
the same offer. In his case, the report is, the 
sum was $6,000,000, and the profit would 
have been $5,000,000. The offer was refused 
without the least hesitation. 

Mr. Kennedy came back to New York in 
June, and it was he that proposed the formation 
of the Northern Securities Company, to safe- 
guard the Northern Pacific and Great Northern 
from such raids in the future. 























